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IkISH BALLAD. 
CARA MACHREE; OR, THE LILY OF LOCK ERNE. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Go visit Lock Erne’s lovely waters by night, 

When they shine in the beams of a summer moonlight ; 
And the white water lily, as pure as a bride, 

Is kiss’d by the wild breeze that dimples the tide. 

Then down the green valley, with all its sweet flow’rs, 
The Fairies come tripping o’er true lovers’ bowers; 
With their magical music to hold the sad wake, 

For the lovers that slumber beneath that cold lake: 


* Young Lochlin Adare, and the maiden that he 
J Called “ tre pearl of his bosom,” sweet Cara Machree! 


By those song-hallow’d waters, the lovers had strayed, 
To watch the sweet bloom from the rosy West fade ; 
When Cara Machree, ali for sporiiveness sake, 
Sought to pluck a wildlily that grew on the lake: 
Like that beautiful boy of a fabulous dream, 

She bent her white brow o’er the mirror-like stream ; 
And before her brave lover could fly to her aid, 

She hid sunk, he had lost her, his own darling maid! 
The love of his boyhood! the dear one, that he 

Called “the pearl of his bosom,” sweet Cara Machree! 


“ Oh Cara mavourneen! sweet Cara Machree! 

“‘T wili save thee, or share thy death-slumber with thee !” 
One sp!ash of the water, one circle, and then 

The truest of lovers, and bravest of men, 

Sank beneath the white lilies that lost him his baide: 

And there they both sleep! where those bright waters glide ; 
Young Lochlin Adare, and the sweet maiden that he 

Called “ the pearl of his bosom,” sweet Cara Machree ! 


SALT WATER SONGS. 
No. 3. 
THE BURIAL ON THE DEEP. 


Not where the gray church cast ils shade 
‘rhe infant's breathless form was laid, 

It slept not ’neath the valley clod 

Until the trumpet-call of God. 


But in the blue Atlantic’s wave 

. it founda boundless ocean-grave ; 
Above it pealed no funeral bell, 
But booming surges rang its knell. 


And should we mourn tor those who diz 
Ere time has dimmed the radiant eye, 
Or sorrow with its gloomy plough 

Has furrowed o’er the aching brow ? 


Better thus pass in youth away 

Than live, yet feel our life decay, 
Thus in youth’s morning sink to sleep, 
Rocked by the everlasting deep. 


Rest, slumberer! on thy glorious bed 

Uniti] the sea shall yield her dead, 

Then, from unfathomed dep.hs arise, 

And ope thine eyes in Paradise. J. R. D. 





LA MAISON MATERNELLE. 
( Concluded.) 


It is now about seven years since the ‘ Mother’ after her widowhood came 
to live at this house. At the time she had with her Marguerite, her daughter, 
as hindsome and comely a maiden as it would be possible to behold—a trail 
and tender blossom with ruddy cheeksand long tair hair, a child of tenderness 
and melancholy, such a girl as no stranger would have imagined to belong to 
our fresh and free-hearted ‘ Mother.’ She was beloved by us all, and fusiered 
among us with kindly care. We were proud of her too, fur in her very weak- 
ness lay her strength, and we felt called upon to affora her respect and atien- 
tion; for her father had been one of ourselves, a fearless and steady * compag- 
non,’ who spoke up for our rights, and would see none of usagzrieved. Mar- 
guerite was left, as it were, in our charge, and we in turn sought to delend 
from oppression the Jaughter of poor Pierre, who upon so many Occasions 
had so manfully deiended us. 

You will readily believe that the tair Marguerite lacked not suitors. They 
came, indeed, thick as berries on the elder bush, each with his catalogue ot 
merits and his list of failings. Some with a goodly dower, the fruit of their 
own industry and prudence, othe1s with nought bot their youth and courage 
in their faveur. But whatever might be the pretensione of each, you may be 
sure they were carefully investigated by the rest, so that noliaror false craven- 
hearted deceiver could possibly creep among them. ‘Compagnonage’ has 
wrought this good ; none can appear what he is not, and all are estimated at 
their just valae. 

You may, perhaps, fancy that the rivalry which existed among the band of 
lovers must of necessity have led to much angry feeling ard bitterness; but 
it was notso. Marguerite hada ready smile an: kindly word for all, but for 
along time favoured none; and it was agreed among the youths who sought 
her hand that they would abide by her choice, aor seek to injure or annoy the 
happy man whom she would fix upon } 

This preference, for a long time dubious, became, however, at length visi- 
ble toall. The maiden’s heart was chained at last. Hope remained but to 
one, and despairto many. And who think you she favoured? She who 
might have selected from the proudest an¢ the bravestof them all; but there 
is really no accounting for the perverseness which exisis in woman's nature 
The tair and gentle Marguerite had chosen from amongst the crowd of her 
admirers a youth, poor, and humble in pretension, not even favoured by na- 
ture with any of those advantages which will sometimes captivate women, 
for he was of slight and delicate statare, and of melancholy temperament, a 
Rative of the upland dis‘ricts of our own stern Corsica, who had been driven 
from his native place by the burning of his home and the destruction of 
his family by the ‘ vendetta’ executed upon his race by his old enemies, the 
Osbaldis, — 

They say that the story which Matteo had to tell was so pitiful a one that 
yon could not listen toiis relation without tears. He had escaped with the 
Utmost difficulty and danger from amid the slaughter of his kindred, carrying 
away, however, through peril almost incredible, the infant which was clasped 

in hisdead mother’s arms. He bore the child with him through hardship and 
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privation during bis long and weary journey hither, and he still hye in 
maintaining her, although urged by his companions to place the babe in one 
of the iastitutions with which this city abounds. Nothing, however, could 
shake his resolutioa of watching and nursing the infant himself, and he per- 
formed the task with a patience and devotion touching to behold. 

I think it must have been the feeling of pity which Matteo’s misfortunes 

excited which first gave rise to love in Marguerite’s bosom; for, as I told 
you before, he was not endowed with any peculiar personal grace, nor did he 
even seek her notice by the demonstration of atientioa. It was indeed rather 
from herself that the first advancescame. Be this as it may, they grew to be 
acknowledged lovers. Our ‘ Mother’ approved of her daughter's choice, al- 
though the match flattered no one feeling of her materna! vanity, inasmuch 
asthe lad was poor, and of no great skill even in the calling which he had 
chosen; that of worker in metals, for how should be know aught concerning 
such cratt, he who had passed his life upon thé~hills, tilling and managing 
his father’s farm. But the generous heart of the ‘Mother’ shrank not, bat 
opened at once to the youth, whom all the world seemed to have abandoned, 
and from the moment that Marguerite had declared to her the love she felt 
tor Matteo, at once, and withoat any afler thought or calculation, did shetreat 
him as her son, and gather to her bosom with a parent’s love, the poor forlorn 
babe of whom he had taken such generous charge. The child was from 
that day treated as her own, and has never left hersince that hour. You can 
yourself judge of how she has been tended, for that poor cosolate orphan is 
now Mamselle Louison, who will inherit all the ‘Mother's’ gains, and will 
become in time one of the richest ‘ partis’ of the whole ‘ quartier.’ 

Things went on thus smoothly for some time. Matteo with true Corsican 
pride urged not the day of marriage ualil his earnings had procured him sul 
ficient to furnish his intended bride with the trinkets, which, by the antique 
custom of Corsica, the affianced bridegroom must of necessity present to his 
bride on the morning ot her nuptials. The round flat rings of solid gold for 
the ears, the cross and reliquaire for the weck, and the long gold-headed pin, 
to fasten the veil amid the braids of ber hair. 

It was during this period or delay that I first grew acquainted with Mattev. 
To speak truth, I never felt desirous of cultivating any very intimate friend- 
ship for the Jad, nor did his character at first inspire me with much admiration. 
You wili condemn this feeling—but so it was. If you had ever lived in our 
island you would understand the sentiment of pity and contempt with which 
we view any individual who flies from the ‘vendetta,’ instead of staying to 
front his enemies, and endeavour either by open defiance, or by craft andcun- 
ning, to widen the chance of its ever being at an end. © Victim for victim, 
blood for blood is our motto, and one which not all the theories of philanthro- 


of victims must tally on either side ere the ‘ vendetta’ is completed, and it is 
thought almost puerile cowardice in a man to fly as Matteo has done without 
diminishing the chance of its ever being satisfied. 

Now the tamily of Osbaldi, the hated enemies of the race from which Mat- 
teo came, had made hetr vengeance almost good ‘There meeded bat one 
single victim more on the side of the Lozanis to bring the debt of blood in- 
curred by the latter to a just and fair balance, so that it might afterwards have 
been closed for ever, fad beet mt recommenced on a new accouftt. 

The proceeding of Matteo in thus flying to Paris, was certainly unlike the 
usual manner of acting in our rude country, and sometimes when he talked 
to me of the past, | could not heip telling him what I feared must have b-en 
the opinion he had left behind. Tre would groan with anguish at the thought, 
and tell me it was the sight of the child»which had caused him to take this 
step. His mother had placed the babe under his care when she was dying in 
the cave where she was lying concealed from the pursuers of her family, who 
had burned the roof from above her head, who had harried and destroyed the 
land which had yielded sustenance to her children. It was when he had sworn 
with solemn oath to be a parent tothe child, that the memory of the near 
completion of the ‘ vendetta’ of the Osbaldis crossed his mind. He remem- 
bered that ét needed but one single victim more on the side of the Lozanis: he 
thought he could not long escape, and that the child, weak and delenceless, 
would be lefi desolate and destitute, He knew that the Osbaldis were still in 
pursuit of him; he could see at times from his place of refuge, their emissa- 
ries rushing hither and thither ameng the rocks, and so one day, wearied with 
this sta:e of anxiety and terror, for the infant's sake, he leit his retreat and got 
down to the sea-shore, where he soon found a vessel bound tor France, in 
which he took passage, and arrived in this place, after much danger and priva- 
tion, but still with his dead mother’s child safe from harm or injury, and wha‘ 
is more, as well in health, as blooming and tresh as though she had been tend- 
ed with the fondest care by whole hosts of gossips and nurses. 

Such was the tale which Matteo told me in private; and, although I could 
not approve his flight, yet when I gazed upon the little child, 1 could not help 
feeling that the excuse was good. 

Weil, the bridal ‘ ecrin’ was at last complete, and there remained but to fix 
the day tor the wedding. I shall never forget the evening on which poor Mat- 
teo displayed to me his little treasures, the fruits of his own industry. They 
were all of hisown workmanship, and he might well be proad of their exe- 
cution, for it was marvellous how any one so Jately arrived from leading such 
a very different mode of life could have made such progress in the art. But 
what will love not accomplish! We were seated here side by side in this 
very ‘chauffoir’ alone, tor the rest of the ‘compagnons’ had retired, and 
Matteo was waiting the return of the ‘ Mother,’ who was from home about 
some little busioess concerning her daughter’s marriage. Matteo had placed 
the bridal ornaments oa Marguerite’s work-box, which was standing on a ta- 
ble where you saw Mamselle Louison writing when you came in, and return- 
ed to his seat beside me, full of a calm and holy joy at though’ of the great 
blessings which had belallen him after the storms and trials amid which his 
lite had hitherto been passed. 

I cannot tell you why, even to this very hour, but the sight of his happiness 
gave me a feeling of mortal sadness which grew almost painful, and I reinain- 
ed silent while he poured forth his feelings of gratitade to Heaven for all its 
mercies. Perhaps my silence at length affected him, for gradually his con- 
versation took a graver torn, aod he spoke of his youth spent in Corsica, 
amid the hatreds and heartburnings of enmities; and said (shame upon him 
for the thought) thar the life he led as an independent workman, toiling for his 
daily bread, but eating it in peace and quiet, withuut the fear that the knife 
with which he had divided it would be red with the blood of an enemy ere he 
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oung Beato Osbaldi upen the hills, and soon after this poor Luigi himself, 
holy and gentle as he was, was shot from the roadside, while uw the very act 
oi administering comfort at the bedside of a poor parishioner. It was while 
he was dying on my bosom that he stayed my vows of vengeance, by his 
prayers tor the welfare of our enemies, bidding me, in the name of Him whe 
had forgiven amid the agonies of death, his crue! persecators, tv abstain from 
revenge. 

‘It would be well,’ said 1, ‘if such Christian charity could rule the feelings 
on both sides; but where will you find such forbearance in Corsica? Even 
now, doubt itnot, the Osbaldis are still living in the hope that you will be 
fuund upon the island. Rely upon it, Matieo, while that one bloody vest 
hangs in the chimney nook, they will not cease trom seeking your life 

‘1 know it well,’ returned Matteo, gravely ; ‘ and tor some ume | had deem- 
ed it possibie that they might find me even here, Butcome, let us think of 
gayer (hings—there is some one at the door—'iis the ‘Mother.’ She brings 
the papers from the curé. Dear mother! ‘tis more than fortune she pee 
ing me. ‘Tis hope and lite—the wish to live—which | oncethought | shou 
never feel again. 

The door (yonder door to the left of the poele) opened slowly as he spoke, It 
was not the ‘ Mother’ who entered, but a young man, a stranger to the house, 
who advanced with uncertain, hesitating step towards us, and holding outa 
writen paper, asked if he was right in his application tor admitiance at the 
‘ Mother’s’ establishment, according to the direction on the paper which he 
held. It was all fair enough; he had been directed righily, and he seated 
himself with us to await the ‘Mother's’ return home. tie was a handsome 
youth, tall, and dark, but not fierce looking ; and, when we tried to draw him 
into conversation, we found him grave and taciiura ; bat that might be ow- 
ing to the fatigue of having journeyed far, for his appearance was all avel- 
worn and dusty, and he wore his large, white woollen cloak, rolled up across 
his shoulders. I could tell in a moment that he carne from the south, by num- 
berless tokens; but Il thought Matteo, poor youth, woald have expired with 
delight when the stranger told us that he came from Toulon, and that he had 
just returned from a visit to Corsica! (Questions were of course showered 
upon him from both of us with regard to the mother island. He came from 
my part of it, bat he had only Acard of Matteo’s wative village, and the feuds 
of the Osbaldis and Lozapnis, for which it was celebrated at the moment, He 





started, however, so viviently when] happened to addfess Matteo by his name, 
that I, being seated next to him, was really sorry thatthe lamp had burned so 


| low, that it had grown too dark to see the workings of his features. 


pists, nor the severity of authorities, has been able to change. ‘The number | 





‘You are welcome from the dear island,’ said Matteo ; ‘ you have arrived 
in time to dance at my wedding ; ‘twill take place next week, and we are to 
dance the Garaqua with castagneties, in honour of home, Will you join us 
—you must have it fresh in your memory 7’ 

The youth smiled rather aghasily smile, and muttered forth an embarrass- 
ed answer, but promised nothing. [lt was just at this moment that the ‘ Mo- 
ther’ retarned, full of joy and goodwill to all the world, She brought back 
the papers, all en revlc, and rallied poor Matieo on the shortness of the period 
of liberty which remained to him, emfracing him all the while with sach 
kindness and warm affection, that even dim a» was the hall, 1 could see the 
tears glisten in his eyes. 

The stranger had stood unobserved, silently gazing on the scene, until Mat- 
teo, remembering his —— dragged him torward, and presented bim to 
the ‘ Mother,’ urging her to find him accommodation for the night, as he was 
almost a countryman of his own—Az had just returned from Corsca! The 
* Mother’ was fain to regret, however, that her house being full, it was im- 
possible to oblige the stranger with a bed, in spite of the letter which he brought 
recommending him to her care. ‘The approaching marriage of her daugh- 
ter,’ she said, ‘ had filled her house jo overflowing, tor the hope of the dance 
and fete, noces et festin, which would take place, bad lured many of the in- 
mates of other establishments to come to her,’ The yoang man appeared to 
be wotully disappointed at this intelligence; so much so, indeed, that poor 
Matteo came to his assistance, 

‘Come, mother dear,’ said he, coaxing, ‘do not let us turn the stranger 
from our gates upon such a joyous night as this; rather (ban let bim depart, 
I propose that he should share my matirass and my chamber, and to-morrow 
we might surely find means to graot hien betier quarters,’ 

The stranger evdeavoured 1o starmmmer his thanks, but methought they 
did not come cheerfully ; and while the ‘ Mother’ made some slight objec. 
tions to the inconvenience this arrangement would cause to both of them, 
Maite had lighted his candle, and, seizing the stranger's arm, was hurry- 
ing tu his room, uttering merry ‘ good nights’ all along the corridor, and 
declaring thal small rest would his companion have, for he would make 
him talk the whole night long ot Corsica. It is in such guise as this that 
we poor mortals are shaken and toseed to and tro by the rude hand of Des- 
tiny ! 

1 myself did not retire for some time afler this, for the ‘ Mother’ had 
rauch to tell of all the difficulties she had experienced in obtaining tor Mat- 
leo the permissions required, notwithstanding the yapers had arrived from 
his birthplace that very day, and that the maire of his commane had spoken 
highly ot his character, 

It was nearly midnight when I did atlength withiraw from the ciauffoir, 
By an instinct, for which [ could nut account, | turned down the liule corri- 
dor which led to Matteo’s chamber, and paused for a moment to listen at the 
door All was silent at first, and I thought they musi have been sleeping for 
sometime, but as I turned away, my footsteps were arrested by the sound of 
a voice within, pi-nouncing div lnctty the name of Oshaldi! and then such a 
strange, wild, smothered laugh followed the exclamation that, echoing as it 
did upon the stillness of midnight, it made me tremble from head to foot. Bat 
a moment’s reflection cause1 me wo feel angry with myself for this absurd 





sensation, and | shaffled off to bed without farther delay. ‘Mateo has 
his word,’ thought 1; ‘ be is keeping that poor, wayworn youth cnet 
night with his questions concerning home and kindred, but why need he for 
ever torment himself about those cursed Osbaldis 17’ 

Notwithstanding this comforting assurance, | slept bot ill that night. My 
dreams were frightful and excited, and | awoke from them ip terror. Once 

so vivid was the impression of the uneasiness | had fel. on going to bed, that I 
could have sworn that I heard poor Matteo groan, and cali for help, reproach- 
ing me for my delay, and jumped from my bed only to find that all was dark 
and silept in my chamber, and that! bad been subjected to a violent fit of 








had time to close it, was much more to his taste than the old life in Corsica, 
so full of the hideous excitement of bloody triumph, or the anguish and ter- 
rors of defeat. 

I could not help shudderiag as he spoke, tor | was amazed at his fond securi- 
ty, |, who am a Corsican myself, know well that no man has aright to deem 
himse f safe even though he might fly to the solitudes of America, so long as 
the ‘vendetta’ is unsatisfied. To avoid suspicion of what was passing in 
my mind, however, | rallied him cheerfully upon his anti national feelings. 

‘ You are no true Corsican, Matieo,’ said 1; ‘you have none of the dark 
spirit of our nation. You should have been born in the cold north where 
folks make up their fiercest quarrels over a jug of wine, or rush with angry 
bawling to a maudlin old justice of the peace, ara then return together, hand 
in hand, satisfied with his decision,’ 

‘ Say not so,’ retarned Matteo, sadly; ‘ say not so, my friend; nature had 
indeed given me the same ragged soul which she has bestowed so freely upon 
the children of our island ; but ever since the day of horror, when [ held the 
sinking head of my brother Luigi, and watched his failing spirit, a change 
has taken place in my mode of thinking. Luigi was a priest, and had soughi 
with Christian zeal to appease the wolfish ferocity which existed in our fam- 














ily against the Osbaldis. But it was invain. My brother Marco stabbed 


nightmare. Towards morning, however, 1 grew more calm, and the re. 
turn of day made me almost forget the terrors of the night. ‘The sight of the 
‘ Mothet’s’ joyous smile completely restored my tranquillity, and Marguerite 
Woo, moving about in her usual quiet manner, would have dissipated the most 
feverish fencies, The ‘Mother told me, with a chuckling laugh, that Mar- 
guerite was bosied in making a kind of cake, or ‘ galleue,’ of rye flour, which 
is pecoliar to Corsica, in order to regale Matteo and his new friend at break - 
fast; that she had succeeded beyond her expectations, and was already en- 
joy ng, with great glee, the idea of Matieo’s surprive. 

Time, however passed on, and Matteo came not, as was his wont, a 
(he earliert. One by one the workmen disappeared. Each having swallo 
his bow! of ‘soup aux choux,’ sallied forth with bis loaf beneath his arm to 
his various employments, and | began to feel a sort of nervous irritation at 
the frequent openivg of the door while | was watching i: for the entrance of 
Matico. The san was geting high in heaven, and still he came not, much 
to the surprise of the ‘ Mother’ and myself, and to the uver discomfitore of poor 
Marguerr, whose cakes were getting cold. | was just about proceeding to 
his coamber, when | was arrested in my intention by the entrance of the 
stranger. 
‘Where is Matteo?’ cried both females at once, as soon as he appeared 
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‘I know nut,’ replied be, calmly. ‘I have been abroad since sunrise, and 
left him buried in profound and heavy slumber.’ 

He was very pale, bat that might te bis nature. I could not tell, fur I had 
only seen him by the dim light of the lamp on the evening previous; but his 
voice quivered slightly, and remirded me, with startling effect, of the strange 
Jaugh | had heard at midnight. 1 arose with a suddeo movement, impelled 
he know not what, singularemotion. I rushed towards the door—my hand 
was on the lock, and as [ turned, | caught his eye. By Heaven! it faltered, 
and his upper lip was blanched and bloodless, and quivered like the aspen 
leaf! 








I rashed to the door of the chamber where, according to the stranger’s re- 

rt, teo still was sleeping; but so great was my agitation, that I was 

n'to pause ere Lentered. ‘The ‘Mother’ had followed me, and stood by 
my side, asking me forsooth what | could mean by such wild haste, and won- 
dering yet the mure when she beheld the anguish and the terror depicted in 
my countenance, The key was in the lock—she entered first and I tullowed 
closely. She went straight w the side of the little bed, and peseet through the 
el curtain, and turning to ine, said, in abroken whisper, ‘You are a fool, 
Giorgi; you have frightened me so with your haggard Jook, that I tremble 
like one in a palsy.’ 

She drew the curtain with a brusque movement, and showed me the form 
of Matteo Lozauistretched calmly in the bed. His face was turned from the 
light, and one arm rested outside the coverlet. 

‘Come, Matteo, “man gargon !”’ cried the “ Mother,” in a loud voice, and 
dragging the chair whica stood by the bedside across the tiled floor in order to 
make as much noise as possible ; ‘come, get up, mon fils, ‘tis time to rise and 
see that Marguerite has been thinking of you while you have been so lazily 
sleeping there.’ 

But neither the loud tones of her voice nor the creakiog of the chair could 
arouse him from his slumber, so she shook him roughly by the shoulder, and 
then, in surprise that he still moved not, seized the hand that lay outstretched 
upon the coverlet. 

Great God! what a frightful shriek escaped her lips as she let the hand fall 
heavily back again, and tore with frantic eagerness the covering from the tace 
and bosom of poor Matteo! She pressed her hand to his forehead, and then 

jaced it for a moment to his heart—then bent low over his face, and placed 

er lips to his, and without uttering a worl—a sound, sank at my feet motion- 
less and insensible! 

Her cry had brought to the chamber all the inmates at that moment within 
doors —all came flocking thither in alarm—all except the siranger. The 
ruth was but too soon evident. Matteo was dead, and must have been dead 
some hours, for he was already cold and stiff! How or by what means he 
came by his death remained a mystery tothe bystanders, tor not a single ves 
tige of violence, not a drop of blood, not the slightest bruise was visible, and 
his countenance was calm and composed as that of a sleeping child. 

Our first thought was of course to secure the stranger, who we all felt 
certain must, in some way, be concerned in this awful event. We rushed 
into the hall where I had left him but a few short moments before, and found 
him sitting quietly, at breakfast; but I observed that he had not touched the 
‘galette,’ which Marguerite had made for Matteo, and which, in mortified 
pique at th: latter’s idleness, she had, to punish nim, bade his companion de- 
spatch before he came. 

It is needless to say, that he was immediately conveyed under safe escort 
to prison, but he still maintained the same dogged calmness which had marked 
his demeanour throughout. When pressed closely to confess all that had 
taken piace during the night, he merely replied,‘ What have | to confess? 
The youth slept sound the moment he laid his head upon the pillow; and 
when I .eft him in the morning, he still was in a calm and tranquil slumber.’ 

What added to the gravity and mystery of the case, was the total impossi- 
bility which existed in deciding by what means poor Matteo had come to 
his death. Almost every celebrated surgeon of the metropolis was called in 
to examine the body, and all returned the same opinion—that death had been 
sudden~ immediate. This was proved by many tokens which I cannot 
now remember, but which perfectiy served to convince every member of the 
faculty that he could not have died by violence; and this opinion gaining 
ground with the pablic, by the time the trial of the accused came on, he was 
already absolved in the minds of those in'crested in the case, and as good as 
acquitied From the moment he appeared before the judge, his case was 
clear. His cefence was evident. ‘There was no marder, therefore he could 
be no murderer. 

His tale was plain and straightforward, and weil borne out by witnesses 
and proofs, His name was Lenardi, a stone-cutter by trade, but out of werk. 
He was a native of the south of France, but had lately been in Corsica. He 
acknowledged his acquaintance with the Osbaldis, and knew of their vendetta 
—had only Acard of Matteo Lozani, but knew him not—nor had ever seen 
him betore the evening of his death. He had arrived at Paris in search of 
work; had retired to rest with Matteo, at the latter’s own request, and could 
only add what he before had said, that Matteo slept at once, nor woke again 
during the night; and that he must have died while sleeping. 

This evidence was all clear as day, and could not be shaken, although the 
Procureur du Roi was hard and sharp upon the accused. I was brought for- 
ward to prove the utter ignorance in which Matteo greeted the stranger on his 
arrival at the Maison Maternelle, and the arguments be had used to induce 
the tired stranger to share the little chamber which he occupied. The mastet 
for whom he had worked at ‘Toulon was also called to give evidence as to 
character. He said that Lenardi had been ainong the besi and most steady 
of his workmen, but that for some time previously to his leaving ‘Toulon he 
had become somewhat derange, but that all his comrades agreed in attributing 
the change in his habits to disappointment in some love affair, for when ral- 
lied on the subject he had suddenly lett the place in disgust, and announced 
his intention of coming to Paris, since which time he had not beheld him till 
this hour. 

There was nothing more to be said, nothing more could be done. My 
evidence of the exclamation [ had heard, of the laughter which accompanied 
it, ‘vas looked upon as puerile, and indeed almost disbelieved ; so Lenardi 
wasacquitied, and stood a {ree man by the unanimous decision of his judges. 
There were many amongst us who thought him an ill-used man, and as in 
this place every sentiment is exaggerated, and people always run into ex- 
tremes, from having been an object of execration Lenardi became, in the eyes 
of the multitude, a kind of victim, and a false unhealthy interest was got up 
amongst us about him. Compagnonage tound itself offended and aggrieved 
that one of its members should have been so hardly dealt by, and nothing 
then was too liberal to show the deep sense of the injustice which had been 
inflicted. 

As for the grief of the “ Mother” and the despair of poor Marguerite, none 
ean tellthem. From the nour of the discovery of Matteo’s death the girl had 
been hovering between the loss of life and of reason. She had not left her 
bed since that hour, and the “ Mother” had devoted her whole time to the 
tending of her daughter, whose chamber she left not for a single instant. 

Now mark how an all-wise Providence had ordered that the truth should be 
brought to light, and justicedealt at last to the guilly one. It is a custom 
among the compagnons of every class to carry a private fewtlle de route, inde- 

ndently of the one which the regulations of the police act oblige him to 

ve, ‘This is signed and countersigned by the owners of the different Mai- 
sons Maternelles where he may have lodged upon his journey, and entitles 


him to lodgings at certain others of these houses in the various towns through 


which he may pass. Before re for the south Lenardi had brought his 
per to be signed dy the ‘‘ Mowher” of this house; such 9 pe nee being 
oubly necessary afler the suspicious occurrence which had taken place be- 
neath her root, and which of course had spread among every branch of com- 
age from one end of France to the other. The “Mother” could not 
salane to put her mark to the paper, although she did so with many a deep 
sob, but nothing could induce her to see Lenardi, and he remained here in 
the chauffoir until the “ Mother” sent back his fewelle de route, 

It was a dull awl weary hour. There were about a dozen of us assembled 
here, and Lenard: was seated in the midst. The lamp burned low and 
dingily, and | was very sad, for the whole scene, with the sight ot Lenardi, 
reminded me of the night of his arrival. He, however, had lost none of his 
usual calmness, although | observed that he once fixed a singularly wild and 
startled gaze upon the wooden settle by the poe which Matteo had occupied 
on the night in question, as though he still beheld him seated there. They 
were however a kindly set of fellows—those young compagnons, and endeavour- 
ed to divert Lenardi by making him forget all the circumstances which had 
befallen him in that house, and so kept up as well as possible a sort of run- 
ning conversation, which was nourished by his answers to their various 


Che Albion. 


seeming to bleed at eve re. Oh, *twas a horrid sight! And then 
at Orti ‘twas different, = eapon there is of another kind. No blood is spilt 
no bones are broker, and the victim has been known ww fall down dead, a 
o display no mark of injury, save one single bruise occasioned by the mortal 
blow.’ 

Lenardi, who had been apparently buried in thought, actually bounded on 
his chair at these words, and, looking angrily at the speaker, moved uneasily 
trom his place, and took another seat behind him. 

“ Ah! the traveller's tales come at last,” said one of the company, “I 
thought Pierre could not journey far without bringing home wondrous things. 
And pray how is this miracle brought about ?” > 

“Why, by the simplest means in the world,” said the lad, indignant that 
his veracity shoald be doubted, “ the weapon they fight with is a long narrow 
bag filled with sand, and I was told that many of them were so dexterous in 
the use ot it that they could kill an adversary by a singleblow.” 

“ Tash!” againexclaimed the same doubting listener, “traveller's tales all 
these, and we poorcredulous Parisians—,” he interrapted bimself in his speech 
to ask pardon of Lenardi for having caused him to start so violently when he 
had suddenly leant across him to reach a log which stood in the corner behind 
him. 

Meanwhile, the persevering Pierre had resumed, while his persecutor was 


1 heard, tor | was told that the stone-cutters of Maros possessed the art of 
making a man disappear without any trace whatever!” ; 

I fixed my eye upon Lenardi: he was deadly pale, and his breath came 
quick and hurried through his set teeth, while he stared at the speaker with a 
vacant, haggard look. Noone observed him but myself, for they were all too 
much interested in the tale of wonder to think of aught beside: and Pierre 
continued, ; ; : 

“ At Maros, I have heard that the weapon is more deadly still. It isthe skin 


| busied staffing the log into the fire. “ Bat what 1 saw was nothing to what 





of an eel filled withthe marble dust from the quarry there. They told me 
| that this instrument, when wielded by an expert hand, can deal a blow so 
| hard and so elastic that death willensue on the instant. Two such blows 
| between the shoulders, on the spine, will leave no mark, nor even the slightest 
bruise whereby to judge.” ’ : ’ 

He stopped, fora loud unearthly shriek, a kind ot yell which made us all 
start to our feet on the instant, echoed through the hall. There was a heavy 
fall too, and a loud groan, and there stood before our eyes pale and ghastly in 
the dim light, her hair streaming wildly over her shoulders, and her eye glar- 
ing on the prostrated form of Lenardi, the daughter of the house—Marguer- 
rite! 

“?’T was he—'twas he who didthe deed!” exclaimed she hoarsely, and 
grasping with frantic violence the collar of his vest, “ bind him fast, secure 
him quick, Isay, these are no traveller’s tales, but hideous, hateful truths —see 
you not that he is a stone-cutter by trade, and thathe comes from—' 

We did not await the conclusion of her sentence. With a loud and simu- 
Ittaneous shout we rashed upon Lenardi, who had fallen from his chair and 
still lay straggling on the floor. Strong hands were at his throat, strong arms 
were coiled around his form, and all hope of escape was atanend. Again 
was he conveyed to prisun amil the hooting of the populace, but this time he 
bore it not with calmness, but gave way to every frantic demonstration of de- 
spair. He felt that the hand of Providence had guided his detection, and con- 
fessed the whole truth ere his fate was decided by the law. 

The story was but short; hehad not much to tell. LHe had been to Corsica, 
not to seek for work, but lured by his love for the flower of the island, Gennara 
Ospatpi! She loved him in return, but had taken a solema vow before our 
Lady of the Rock never to marry while Matteo Lozani was roaming through 
| the world ; and the bloody vestot her own brother, Paolo, hung against the 
wall at home. Her letterto Lenardi was found in his bosom, in answer no 
doubt to his own announcement thatthe vendetta was complete and satisfied. 
It was subiime—full of passionate and earnest gratitude : she told him that 
the blood-stained garment was taken down from the nail where it had hung so 
long like a ghastly spectre, stifling all their joys, and turning each smile to 
bitterness. She bade him use all despatch in returning to the island to 
take possession of the home which was henceforward to be his, tor her father’s 
pride and gratitude were such that he would give up the farm and property to 
the brave achiever of the vendelta, and longed to embrace him as his son 
She concluded by saying that they had fixed the day of the wedding for the 
opening of poor Paolo’s grave, and the placing of the bloody vest upon his 
coffin in order that the day might be one of entire festival and joy, to all, not 
merely to the living amid their flowers, but also to the unforgotten dead in the 
dark and silent grave ! 

He had followed witha perseverance worthy of a better cause every trace 
of Matteo until he found himin the Maison Maternelle. Ii seemed as if some 
fiend had guided the chance which had caused the poor lad to request him to 
stay that night. He had done the deed at midnight, and it was his voice 
which I had beard calling out in savage glee to Gennara Osbaldi. He had 
sat by the copse till dawn, and then had sallied forth to throw the fatal weapon 
so well described by Pierre, and which he had brought rolled in the manue 
ac.oss his shoulder, into the Seine from the parapet of the quai before the 
house, safe in the assurance that the murder never could be discovered. 

The rest is known to us all. The strange fatality which had guided Len- 
ardi straight to the chamber of Matteo had caused the sudden and unexpected 
entrance of Marguerite into the chauffoir. It appeared that the feuille de roule 
which Lenardi had brought to be signed by the“ Mother” was taken into 
Marguerite’s chamber, where the doctor was at the moment visiting his pati- 
ent, It was a natural consequence of the circumstances that a cunversation 
should ensue concering Matteo and Lenardi, which although carried on ina 
whisper, had reached the ear of Marguerite, She had stolen from her bed 
aroused by some dreamy vision of which she could never give a distinct ac- 
count, and had wandered with the restlessness of fever into the chauffoir. She 
had stood for some moments unperceived by us all, behind the chair in which 
Lenardi sat, and it was the tale which Pierre was narrating that aroused within 
her at once, and with mysterious clear-sightedness the conviction of the hidden 
truth! 

Alas, alas! the poor maiden remained not long amongstusatter this event, 
and when our “ Mother” followed her to her grave she vowed that none should 
ever replace her in her love but Louison, whom she cherishes with maternal 
care for Matieo’s sake. 

Lenardi was condemned to death, but his sentence was aiterwards commut- 
ed into the galleys for life, and he was sent to Brest, where he still remains a 
hopeless slave. There is one beside him, however, at this hour, whose love 
can make captivity even sweet—one who has left the freedom of the hills, a 
life of plenty and of ease, and a loving family, to live amid the pent-up air, 
the horrid sights and sounds of that hell on earth where Lenardi is henceforth 
doomed to dwell—one whose ardent love—whose undiminished Gratitude 
have made his punishment xewarp.—That one was once the flower ot her 
native country—Gennara Osbaldi. 

. * ° . * 

The Corsican had scarcely finished his story before he was called away by 
his patron, and finding we were nct likely to gather more information that day, 
we took our departure, resolving, however, that this first visit should not be the 
jast to the Maison Maternelie. 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
| THE TRUE TALE OF MACBETH. 


Tue marvellous genius of Shakspeare may be said to have made Macbeth, 
for without that illustration, of what interest or value would have been the 
name of a semi-barbarian Scottish monarch of the eleventh century? Bat it 
has also destroyed him, for it has fixed the misrepresentations of his charac- 
ter on such a basis, that nothing can ever annul them: Macbeth must be 
the moral of murder and usurpation in his rank unto all time. Nevertheless, 
our curiosity is interested to know who and what this man really was, and per- 

















haps all the more so, that our poetical conception of him ts so ditferent from the | 
reality. It chances that on this point some new historical light has of late | 


been thrown, which aay be presumed to give an additional interest to the sub- 
ject; we shall therefore, without any apulogy or further remark, proceed to 
givea brief account of the Macbeth tact. 

The trve history of this period is fur the first time related in Mr. William 
| Skene’s work on the Highlanders of Scotland (2 vols. Murray, 1836,) being 
| compiled mainly from the Irish and Norwegian annalists. It is surprising how 
| moch it differs from the meagre and semi-fabulous accounts which descend- 


questions, as to the road he meaut to travel, and the towns he would have to | °’: becoming more fabulous as they went along, from our early native histo- 


visit. Each one gave his advice and opinion. He musi see this, he musé 


see that. 
“ Talk of seeing strange sights, have you ever visited the Spanish frontier ?” 
said young Pierre the joiner, who had just returned from the south, his merry 


black eyes twinkling with mischief, as he asked the question. “That's the 


country fora lad of mettle. Such strange doings there; such cudgeling, such 
fighting! It did one good to see men who could stand a stout knock or two 
without crying quarter, or running to the nearest justice for redress.” 

“ What mean you, Pierre 7” cried one of his listeners; ‘' tell us something 
about these strange sights and this strange fighting.” 

“ Lond, it would take you till to-morrow to hear it all,” returned the youth. 
“ They often fight for pleasure in these parts, and eaca village has its mode otf 
eombat. At Arcoz, for example, where I passed the night | saw a game o/ 
single-stick which I shall not soon forget. To see the blood spout out as 
their arms wheeled round and round, describing circles in the air so rapidly 
that you scarcely knew they moved at all, until one or other sank exhausied 


rians to Hollinshed, who finally gave the full-blown tissue of marvels to Shak- 
speare, It appears that, in the year 1034, the Scottish monarchy camp to a 
sort of pause on the overthrow and slaughter of a King Malcolm by a pow- 
erful Norwegian chief or Earl of Orkney named Thorfinn. By this great war- 
rior the northern and eastern parts of Scotland was subdued, as far as the Firth 
| of Pay, but leaving, apparently, certain districts still under their native chiefs, 
| And this division of the country by a Norwegian sway lasted thirty years, 
pee 5 it a fact hitherto totally urknown amongst us. The rest of the 
' 

| 

| 





people of Scofland raised up a monarch in the person of Duncan, whose mo- 
ther was a daughter of the deceased Malcolin, his father being Crinan, nomi- 
nally Abbot of Dunkeld, but in reality a powerful chief in the district of Athole. 
To pursue Mr. Skene’s intelligent narration: ‘In personal character Duncan 
was far from being well-fitted for the difficult situation in which be was placed, 
but being the only chief of the northern Picts who remained unsubdued by the 
Norwegians, he was the most likely person to preserve the rest of Scot- 
i land from their grasp ; and during the whole of bis reign, he appears to have 
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been unmolested by Thortinn in his circumscribed dommicns. The Scots 
Satins shee enjoyed, during Duncan's reign, six years of repose, began to 
their strength sufficientiy recruited to attempt the recovery of the ex 
tensive territories io the north which Thorfinn had conquered. Taking ad. 
vantage, accordingly, of the temporary absence of Thorfion,8who was en- 
greed with the greater part of his Norwegian force in an English expedition 
- oad towards the north of Scotland, and succeeded in penetiatin ; 
as faras the district of Moray, without encountering any resistance. The 
Gaelic inhabitants of the north, however, who preferred remaining undsr 
the Norwegian yoke rather than submit to a chief of their own race whose 
title to the throne they could not admit, opposed his farther progress, and Mac. 
beth, the maormor of Moray, attacked him near Elgin, defeated his army, and 
slew the king himself. Macbeth immediately took advantage of this success 
and, assisted by the Norwegian force which still remained in the country, he 
overran the whole of Scutland, and speedily made himself master of a | that had 
remained unconquered by the Norwegians. The sons of Duncati were obliged - 
to fiy; the eldest took refuge at the court of England, while the second fled from 
the vengeance of Macbeth to the Hebrides, and surrendered to Thorfnn himself 
Macbeth assumed the title of king of Scotland, which he claimed in right of 
his cousin Malcolm, and, notwithetanding all the efforts of the Scots, he main. 
tained possession of the crown for a period of eighteen years 
‘ Although Macbeth was a native chief, and one of the Gaelic maormors 
of the north, yet his conquest can only be considered with regard to its effects 
as a Norwegian conquest. fe had previously been tributary to that peo; le 
and ix was by their assistance principally that he became king of Scotiang - 
so that at this period we may consider the whole country as having been 
virtually under the dominion of the Norwegians; Thorfinn himself ryjjy, 
over the northern districts, while with his concurrence Macbeth reigned in the 
sou'hern half. 


* During the reign of Macbeth, the adherents of the Atholl family made ty o 
several attempts to recover possession Of the throne, but they were bo) 
equally unsuccessful. The first occurred in the year 1045. when Crinan, the 
father of Duncan, attacked Macbeth at the head of all the adherents of the 
family in Scotland. Crinan’s defeat was total, and the slaughter very great ; 
for in the concise words of the Irish annalis's, ‘In that battle was slain Cri. 
nan, Abbot of Dunkeld, and many with him; namely, nine times twenty 
heroes.’ This defeat seems for the time to have completely extir guished 
Duncan's party in Scotland, and it was nottill nine years afterwards that the 
second attempt wasmade. Malcolm, Duncan’s eldest son, who had taken 
refuge in England, obtained from the Eng)ish king the assistance of a Sarop 
army, under the command of Siward, the Ear! of Northumberland ; but al- 
though Siward succeeded in wresting Lothian from Macbeth, and in placing 
Malcolm as king over it, he was unabie to obtain any further advantage, and 
Macbeth still retained the kingdom of Scotland proper, while Malcolm ruled 
as king over Lothian, until, four years afterwards, a more favourable opyor- 
tunity occurred for renewing the enterprise. The son of the king of Norway, 
in the course of one of the numerous piratical expeditions which were stil! 
undertaken by the Norwegians, had arrived at the Orkneys, amd on find 
the great state of power to which Thorfinn had raised himself, he proposed 
they'should join in undertaking an expedition having no less object than the 
subjuga'ion of the kingdom of England. To this proposal the enterprising 
Earl of Orkney at once acceded, and the two sea-kings departed for the south 
with the whole Norwegian force which they could collect. It was not des- 
tined, however, that they should even land on the English coast, for their fleet 
appears to have been dispersed and almost destroyed in a tempest; such 
was probably the calamity which befel the expedition, as the words of the Irish 
annalist, who alone records the event, are simply, ‘But God was against 
them in that affair.’ 

‘It appears that the king of England had no sooner become aware of the 
discomfiture of the threatened invasion of his territories, than he sent an Eng- 
lisk army into Scotland for the purpose of overthrowing the power of the Nor- 
wegians in that country, and of the establishment of Malcolm Kenmore on his 
father’s throne ; and inthe absence of the Norwegians, the Saxon army was too 
powerful for the Gaelic force of Macbeth to withstand, The English accord- 
ingly made themselves masters of the south of Scotland, and drove Macbeth 
ae far north as Lumwphanan, where he was overtaken and slain in battle, 
Upon the death of Macbeth, Lulach, the son of his cousin Gillcomgain, succeed- 
ed him; but after maintaining a struggle with Malcolm for the short space of 
three months, he was also defeated and slain at Esse, in Strathbogie. In con- 
sequence of this defeat, Malcolm Ken nore obtained, by the assistance of the 
English, quiet possession of the throne of Scotland, which his own power and 
talents enabled him to preserve during the remainder of his life. He was pre- 
vented, apparently by the return of Thorfinn, from attempting to recover any 
part of the northern districts which the Norwegian earl had subjugated, and 
consequently his territories consisted only of those southern districts which 
Macbeth had acquired by the defeat of his father Durcan. 

‘From the accession of Malcolm Kenmore to the death of Thorfinn, which 
took place six years after,the state of Scotland remained unaltered, and the 
country exhibited the remarkable spectacle of a Gaelic population, one-half of 
which obeyed the rule of a Norwegian earl, while the other half was subdued 
by a prince of their own race at the head of a Saxon army. 

This narrative puts the idea of murder and usurpation entirely out of the 
question. Duncan was only an adventurer himself, slain in battle by another, 
who, it now appears, had pretensions to the throne according to the Celtic 
mode of succession, by which the ablest collateral relative of the deceased 
king was always sclected, passing over all hereditary claimants. Macbeth, 
as we learn from George Chalmers, who investigated his history with great 
diligence, was by birth maormor, orchief* of Cromarty and Ross, and bymar- 
riage enjoyed the same dignity over the more important region of Moray, 
which is described by Mr. Skene as almost a kingdom itself, extending from 
sea tosea. His wife Grough, the widow of the an maormor of Moray, and 
whose progeny actually succeeded in that character, was granddaughter of a 
former king of Scots who had been slain by Duncan's grandfather. Macbeth 
was a sort of pacha or hereditary sheriff; but, it will be observed, in a district 
over which Duncan only aimed at establishing a government, so that he never 
was, properly speaking, a subject of that monarch. He is rather to be consider 
ed as the representative of an opposite interest in the country, that of the 
northern Highlanders and the Norwegians ; and his warfare with the gracious 
Dancan seems therefore to have been as fair as any warfare of that age ever 
was. 

Taking the poetical story inits details, the rencontre with the witches shrinks 
into a very simple matter. The earlier writers speak of it as only a dream, 0 
which Macbeth imagined himself as addressed by the Three Fates. The in- 
cident is thus related by honest Aadrew Wyntown of Lochleven, who wrote 
about 1390: 






* Ae night he thought in his dreaming, 

That sitting he was beside the king 

At a seat in hunting ; sae 

[ntil his leish had grewhounds twae. 

Ile thought, whiie he was sae sittand, 

He saw three women by gangand ;+ 

And thae women than thought he 

Three weird sisters maist like to be. 

The first he heard say, gangand by, 

* Lo, yonder the Thane of Crompachty " 

The tother woman said again, 

* Of Moray yonder I see the Thane.” 

The third than said, “I see the king.” 

All this he heard io his dreaming.’ 
‘Luane, it will be understood, is a Saxon term for the Gaelic maormor; and 
it may further be explained, that the maormorship of Moray is what 1s im- 
plied inthe term Thane, of Cawdor,’ the seat of the Moray chief being * 
Calder, in the county of Nair: We can easily believe that the above story 
had a foundation in truth, and that such a dream really did help to impe! 
Macbeth to attempt gaining the kingdom, for incidents of this kind wer 
amongst the motives of great actions in that and s:bsequent ages. But this 
admission certainly fixes noculpability upon Macbeth. The story has, how 
ever, been greatly exaggerated in the course of time; and, for one thing 
the whole portion of it referring to Banquo is a fiction. There was no sac? 
person ; therefore he never was murdered. And at the time when he is rep 
resented as learaing that he was to be the progenitor of the house of Stuart. 
the actual ancestor of that fam:ly was living in Normandy, under the assume¢ 
name of Fitzallan, not even dreaming of possessing a foot of land in Bre 
tain. 

The death of Duncan, instead of a private murder, was, we have see™ 
the overthrow of a rival in battle. The scene of this fight is not precisely know? 
The old chronicles say it took place at Bothgowanan, which George Chalmen 
fixes near Elgin; but it was as probably near Inverness, where there actua!'’ 
is a cairn, or heap of stones, called Clacha Donaichie (that is, Doncao* 
Cairn), implying probably the scene of his death.§ The whole story of the 
reception of Duncan by Macbeth at his castle, the killing of the king curbe 
the night, and the concealment of the murder by the slaughter of the ‘w° 
servants, which Shakspeare derived from Hollinshed, is a transposition from 
a different period of history, being a recital of the actual circumstances atten® 
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* Maormor signifies literally great man. 
t Going past 

t Of Angus or Giammis Macbeth never was mso-mo: -_ 
¢ Near this there actually was, thirty years ago,a smiths house, which i0 Gee" 
would be called Bothgowan As smith's shops or booths are usually of very old siandins 
in the Highiands, it 1s not impossible that this particular spot may have been the sit¢ 
such au estabi shment for several centuries. 
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ing the death of a King Duff, in the castle of Forres, about a century before, 
the governor of the castle being the murderer. Thus the greatest stain of all 
which rests on the memory of Macbeth vanishes in a moment. That sch 
stains’should have ever attached to the y of an innocent man, may create 
surprise ; but we should remember that he was immediately succeeded by a 
hostile dynasty, whose interest it would be to blacken him as much as possi- 
ble, and whom writers would of course be disposed to flatter by saying all 
the evil they could of the deceased monarch. 

This influence, however, has not been able to suppress the fact that Mac- 
beth was asuccessfulruler, and, for the greater pait of his reign, extremely 

polar. Buchanan describes him as*a man of penetrating genius, of an 
exalted spirit, and delighting in great affairs’ Perhaps this character was 
partly owing to a set of wise laws which he was then believed to have framed, 

ut the authenticity of which has long been givenup Yet thathe was a saga- 
ciovs and vigorous ruler for his time, there is no doubt. It is curious that the 
only certain document proceeding from this supposed murderer and his * fiend- 
queen,’ should be a deed in which they are associated in conferring a piece 
of territory upon the peaceful Culdee clergy of Lochleven. Such, however, 
is the progress of error, that, three hundred years later, a priest of this 
very establishment, probably deriving his support in part from the gift of 
Macbeth, gravely records a story which makes out the devil to have been 
the natural father of that prince. 

The circumstances attending the conclusiun of Macteth’s career are given 
by Shakspeare as he found them in the chronicles. The story of the rear- 
ing of a castle on Dunsinnan hill, the flight of Macduff, and slaughter of his 
family, the conversation of Macduff with Malcolm in England, the march 
of the English army to Birnam, the moving wood, and the attack on Dun- 
sinnan, are all stated by Andrew Wyntown, who, however, represents Mac- 
beth as retreating tothe north, and being slain at Lumphanan, in Aber- 
deenshire, which, there can be no doubt, was the true scene of his death. 
Wyntown speaks of Macbeth as one who 





In fanton freits had great fay. 

That is, had great faith in fantastic superstitions. And he describes him as at 
the last defying the knight by whom he was first overtakeu with the taunt, 
that no man born of a woman could harm bim, to which the assailan’ makes 
the answer which Shakspeare puts into the mouth of Macduff. It must be 
admitted that all these particulars,which Shakspeare has fixed in our minds like 
the tenets ofacreed, are at the testdoubtful. It is, however, ascertained that 
Macbeth met his enemies ina great battle near Donsinnan,* where Osbert the 
son of Siward fell, but which ended in the defeat of the Scottish monarch, who 
then withdrew northward The war was protracted about two years, but at 
length ended in the overthrow and death of Macbeth (December 5, 1056) at 
Lumphanan, where a son of his also fell. Macbeth’s cairn, a memorial 
of his fall, is stil seen about a mile from Lumphanan kirk, on the brow of 
a hill: afew miles northward is a huge stone, which the country people be- 
lieve to mark the spot where the son was slain. Even the last defeat did not 
entirely destroy the strength which had rallied round Macbeth; for his step-son, 
Lulach (by birth maormor of Moray,) was made king in his stead, and reigned 
for four months This prince feil, April, 1037, at Esse, in Strathbogie, 
in a battle which finally gave the crown to Malcolm Dunmore. 

Such is the real history of Macbeth. Inquiring antiquaries find in him 
merely a Highland chief contending for, and temporarily holding, empire on the 
strength of the ancient Celtic right of succession, and representing the High- 
land or Celtic portion of the people against similar adventurers who represent- 
ed the Lowland interests, and an English mode of succession. He was, for 
his day and generatiou, a wise and good king; but he failed to maintain his 
ground, and, like other representatives of suppressed systems, he has been tra- 
duced. Here, however, good has most assuredly come out of evil ; for from 
these obscure calumniesand ridiculous monkish fables, genius has ultimately 
formed a grand tale of human passion, which must remain to evoke sublime 
sensations of pity and terror for all time. 











REMINISCENCES OF THE REIGN OF TERROR, 
(From the French.) 
BY J. W. LAKE, OF PARIS. 
AN OMINOUS MEETING. 
“Coming events cast their shadows before.” —CampBeLL. 

The evening of the day that Marat had taken leave of Mademoiselle Fleury, 
he had a narrow escape from the officers of justice, who entered the subter- 
ranean of the Convent des Cordeliers at the very moment he emerged from it 
by a secret issue. He directed his steps to Versailles; it was dark night when 
de arrived there, and not daring to confide his life to the fidelity of bis former 
acquaintance in that city, he wandered along its streets, until, exhausted by 
me and cold, he sank down despondingly by the door of an ancient 
ouse, 

At this moment a priest passed by, on his return from administering the 
host to a dying person ; he wore a simple soutain of black cloth, large shoes 
with leather ties, and yailers. It was the curé Bassal. He was not liked by 
his clerical brethren, on account of his opinions, which were considered as 
leaning towards heresy, both in a religious and political sense. The curé ap- 
proached Marat. 

‘Proceed on your way,’ said the latter, with a bitter smile, ‘I am a 
Calvinist.’ 

‘ will not,’ replied the priest, ‘ pass by a man who has no shelter for the 
night; for remember that my Master strayed in the same manner in the 
streets of Jerusalein, having nowhere to hide his head.’ 

‘Lteli you thai I am a heretic.’ 

‘My son, all the religious are sisters. I offer you the shelter of my house ; 
refuse it not,’ 

Marat accompained the Abbé Bassal to his humble presbytery, where, 
secure from ali apprehensions of the police, he remained till the tollowiog 
morning, when he took leave of his reverend host, promising in all cases of 
extreme danger to seek an asylum beneath the same hospitable roof. 

Marat took the route into Normandy ; his intenticn being to gain the sea- 
coast, where he hoped to find a vessel of some description, in which, under 
cover of the night, he might embark for England. The journey ot the pro- 
scribed fugitive was one continued series of alarmsand perils. Daring several 
days he had wandered round the city of Caen under a false name, when one 
morning, having walked into the country, he saw coming towards him, along 

a harrow path in a corn-field, a young, blooming, and artless-looking girl. 
The path, as we have said, being narrow, the traveller drew up on the side 
to let her pass. Seeing a man in a coarse garb, covered with dust, with beard 
unshaven, hollow cheeks, eyes haggard and mistrustfal, a misshapen hat, and 
a walding-staffia Lis hand, she naturally took him fur a poor mendicant, and 
anes an ecu into his hat. 

‘I do not ask alms,’ said the stranger; ‘I took off my hat to salute 
you,’ 

The young girl, mortified and blushing, withdrew the silver coin from the 

t 


‘ Nevertheless,’ rejoined he, ‘I must own that in my present state 1 have 
more the appearance of a mendicant than of a traveller; [ have suffered so 
much on the road.’ 

‘ Where do you come from then?’ 

‘ From Paris.’ 

‘Is it possible that you are a victim of our revolution ?” 

‘It is both possible—and true.’ 

7 Perhaps you have escaped from prison ?’ inquired the maiden, in a tone 
of pity. 

Dor two years, | have ngt beheld the pure light of heaven, nor the verdure 
ot the fields. 

ae how are things going on at Paris?’ asked the fair stranger. 

‘ Badly.’ 


‘ There is a man who spoils our noble cause by the monstrous excesses of 


his journal,—I mean Marat.’ 
No answer. 
‘Have you any place of refage at Caen ? resumed the young maid- 
en 
‘No; I wander round the city, sleeping at night beneath a tree, or by the 
side of aditch. I dare not trust to an aubergiste, and I have no personal ac- 
quaintanee in the town.’ 
‘ Were I free to act, 1 would offer you an asylum, as | admire our noble 
revolution, and tae an interest in all who suffer in ts cause, without know- 
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ing them. Bat I live with an aged aunt, a royalist, who would give you but 
a regeption, Address yourself, on my part, to me T———, Rue de 
Rempart, she a kind and coerageous woman, to whom ail! the pro- 
Scripts apply.’* 

‘Your name ?’ demanded Marat. 

‘Charlotte Corday.’ ‘ 
Marat applied for shelter at the address indicated, and was received with 
hospitality. In the midst of all this errant mode of life, he did not neglect 
the editorial daties of his journal, which continued to appear daily. The 
articles, however, which he forwarded to the Amu du Peuple, since his meet- 
ing with that beaatitul maid of Normandy, were mach less violent aud more 
humanised :-— 











Beauty hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
And even mousiers have its power contest, 


Such, in fact, was the transient influence of beauty, combined with native | 
grace and goodness, on Marat’s pen, that his readers were astounded, and de- 
clared that he must be either bribed or mad. 

In the meantime, the patriot, par excellence, prepared for his speedy and se- 
cret deparcure for the shores of Albion, and on the thind evening after his ar- 
rival, he quitted his retreat, and proceeded to Courseulles, where he engaged a 
fishermun’s boat to carry him over to the opposite coast. It was between six 
and seven o'clock ; the mists ofevening weve fast descending upon the world 
of waters ; the heart of Marat was sad; he had already one foot upon the frail 
bark, when, tarning towards his native strand, by a sudden and almost in- 
voluntary impulse, he leaped on shore, exclaiming, ‘Non, o revolution, je ne 
v abandonnerai pas!’ 

Marat returned to Paris. 


MARAT AT LIBERTY—THE ROYAL FAMILY IMPRISONED. 


The vicissitudes to which Marat had devoted his life and fortunes still con- 
tinued; he was agaiu an inhabitant of the cavern before spoken of, a prey to 
bodily suffering, anda still greater degree of mental agiiation; his fair Sa- 
maritan, Mademoiselle Fleury, seldom left him, 
it was on the eve of the fatal tenth of August, when the actress announced 
to him that the people were assembling in the streets. Marat slept not. At 
midnight, the report of a simple cannon made his heart leap with joy. Pre- 
sently the tocsin sounded throughout the whole capital. 

‘ Heard ye not the cannon's thunder? 

Heard ye not the tocsin’s knell? 
Slavery’s bonds are burst asunder, 
*Tis the tyrant’s last farewell !’ 
The day had scarcely dawned when the drums beat to arms, and the col- 
umns 0! the ruffian Marseillais marched on the Tuileries. Intelligence was 
conveyed to Marat that Santerre and his faubourg were hastening to join them. 
At eleven o’clock a loud cannonade was heard, with occasional and awful in 
tervals of silence. Like a caged panther, Marat strode along his cavern, 
with heaving breast and gnashing teeth, the sweat sluicing from every pore, 
the foam starung from his mouth, His features, decomposed by the work 
ings of popular fury, were frightful to behold; his eyes were set in blood. He 
looked the demon of revolt personified. ‘The chateau still held out; the front 
of the insurgent columns was repeatedly swept by the fire of the brave sol 
diers ; the sans-culottes gave way ; again they returned to the charge—and 
again—bul the victory remained undecided. Atlength, towards the close of 
this day of unhallowed slaughter, the distant shoutings of the returning 
Marseillais announced that the battle was won, and monarchy lost. 
At six in the evening Marat emerged from his den, and the unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI., with his august family, entered the tower of the 
Temple. 
SITTING AT THE CONVENTION. 

“ The judges all ranged, a terrible show.” 
The business of the day had not yet commenced; most of the respective 
leaders of the different factions were already at their posts ;—Robespierre, 
with his embroidered waistcoat; Saint Just, as usual, completely habited in 
black; Danton, in all his impatient and intellectual ugliness; Camille Des- 
moulins, the spiritwel jour: alist; Barbaroux, the hope of la Gironde, the most 
eloquent and handsome man of his time; and Brissot, the sycophant of the 
people, and one of the most contemptible tartuffes engendered by the revolu- 
tion. 

The tribunes above the seats of the deputies, like the boxes of a theatre 
above the pit, were full cf men and females, wearing the bonnet rouge. For 
many of them it was but a spectacle gratis, for others an occasion of indulg- 
ing their mob propensities for noise and tumult. 

Suddenly a movement touk place in the hall, at the appearance of a little 
man in a black cloth houppelande, or paletot of that perisd, with farred edges 
and cullar, leather inexpressibles, white satin waiscoat, much soiled, and tup- 
boots. This was Marat, who proceeded to take a place at the crest of La 
Montagne. Several deputies affected to turn their heads aside, and to escape 
from his proximity with signs of disgust, while, on the other hand, the people 
in the tribunes vehemently applauded him. Paying no attention to these di. 
vers manifestations, Marat quietly placed his casquette grasse upon his bench, 
and surveyed the assembly with a cynical look. The applauses irom the tri- 
bunes were redoubled, the men pointing him out tothe women, exclaiming, 
‘ Saluez; c’est lui!’ 

The deputies of the Montagne gave no sign; Camille Desmoulins alone 
approached, and shook him by the hand. 

‘1 love that young man,’ said Marat, almost in aloud voice; ‘he wants 
firmness of character, but his heart is good.’ 

The sit'\ing was opened in the midst of sombre visages, presaging a storiny 
discussion After a wifling debate on a question of minor imporiance, the or- 
der of the day was demanded, when Merlin rose and said, . 

‘Citizens, { will tell you what is the veritable order of the day. Lasource 
informed me yesterday that there was a party in this assembly who sought to 
establish a dictatorship; I cal! upon him to name the chief. Be he whom he 
may, I declare that | am ready to poniard him!’ 

Cambon, from his place, with arm extended, and clenched fist, cried, 

‘Wreiches! this arm shall lay low all dictators!’ 

Royalty being abolished, the necessity of establishing a new authority in 
its stead began to be felt, and Marat had proposed, in his journal, to substivuie 
a dictator fora king. ‘This opinion met with two sorts of enemies, the Giron. 
dins, who wished to destroy ‘the friend of the people,’ and the republican- 
anarchists, who shrank from he shadow of aught in the semblance of supreme 

wer. 

Pe The greatest tumult now agitated the assembly, especially around Marat; 
Cambon loudly declaring that he had seen a sitennd, signed by the gormer, 
strongly recommending the dictatorship. A crowd of Girondins, among 
whom were Cambon, Rebecqui, and Goupillon, surrounded Marat with me 
nacing gestures, elbowing, pushing, and even placing theirclenched hands un- 
der his nose, to eject him from the rostram. 

Jt was the first time this extraordinary man bad mounted the wibune, His 
aspect excited movements of fury and indignation beyond bounds. His 
thick and soiled cravat in the most slovenly disorder, his hairin a similar 
state, and his villanous casquette lying beside him on the tribune in all its re- 
publican foulness—these, with the derisive laugh he opposed to the hues and 
cries and insulis around him, increased still more the tumult, and cries of 
‘Down with him! down with the dictator!’ proceeded from all parts of the 
assembly. 

It was in the midst of this astounding war of voices that Marat attempted 
to make himself heard; at length he succeeded, and thus began his maiden 
speech as a deputy. 

‘1 find that in this hall I have a great many personal enemies ——’ 

‘ All! yes, we are all so!’ shouted nearly the whole of the assembly, furious- 
ly anne upen masse; afier a moment's pause, the andismayed orator re 
sume — 

‘{ have numerous enemies in this hall; I recal them to order, and a sense 
of shame . . . If guilt is attached to any one for having the first emitted 
to the public the idea of a dictator, | alone am culpable. My colleagues, es- 
pecially Danton and Robespierre, constantly repudiated it. I, theretore, in- 
voke the nation’s vengeance on my head only, if it disapproves such coun- 
sel. But, before thus condemning me, before consigning me to shame and 
death, learn, citizen representatives, first to listen to him you accuse. 

‘ In the meantime, how have I merited your reproaches 17 

‘Is ita crime to have proposed a dictatorship, if it is the sole means of ar- 
resting you on the edge of the vrecipice ? 

* Moveover, who can blame the measure when, in fact, the people have ap- 
proved and adopted it, by erecting themse|ves into a dictatorship for the pur 
pose of punishing traitors? On beholding those scenes of popular vengeance, 
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east from Perth I' towers in an ova! form to the height of 1024 feet above the leve] 
of the sea. The summit was surrounded by a strong rampart of stones. It had the 
additional defence of « fosee and + ledge of rocks The orginal height of the rampart 
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composed the rampart, part of the wall was discovered quite entire, nicely Duilt 
of large stones bedded in clay or mortar."—Chalmers’s Caledonia 


horror al the impetaous and disorderly movements prolonged amongst us. 
Fearing the excesses of a multitude without restraint, grieved to see the axe 
strike indiscriminately the petty delinquents with the great criminals, desi- 
ring to strike only the veritable uaitors, I sought to submit these terrible and 
ill-regulated movements tothe wisdom and control of a leader. It was thus, 
then, that I proposed to give instantaneous authority to a single man endowe.) 
with reason and firmness, under the name ot a dictator, a tribune, a triamvir 
—the title is of no consequence. What I desired, what I still desire, isto have 
this power conferred on an honest and enlightened citizen, who would at once 
have laid hands on the principal conspirators, 80 a» at a single stroke to cut 
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at the s00i of the evil and thus to eave the necessi! 


A aman basis. 
store tranquility, lay the foundation of liberty on a and sure 
Follow ay wns you will find them everywhere mainiaining these 
views. . . . thank my enemies for having enabled me to give a full 
and entire explanation of my thoaghts, which 1 am resolved to do, regardiess 
of personal consequences. ’ 

“Hf, then, after the taking of the Bastille, the power had been in my hands, 
I would immediately have caused five Aundred Acads to fall on the scaffold, 
here in Paris, ‘This bold stroke, by spreading a salutary terror in the me- 


tropolis, would have cautioned and paralyzed the wicked entirely. ie hap 
no 





would then have remaine {to do but tw found order, peace, and public 

ness upon the laws, which task would not have Leen difficult, as it 

longer have been distarbed by dark mancavres and conspiracies. The de- 
fault ot such an energetic measure has been ihe cause of numerous and re- 
iterated massacres, You yoarselves have shed much blood, you will bave 
to shed much more. Really when | compare your ideas with mine, I blash 
tor you, and fee! indignant at your false notions of humanity. 

‘You may have the air of rejecting this measure with horror, but I tell you 
that, and in spite of yourselves, you mast come to it at last, bat with this dif- 
ference, it will be too late. Divisions and anarchy will have gained all clas- 
ses of citizens, and instead of five hundred heads, you will have to strike off 
two hundred thousand.* 

‘ Violent measures, legalized and ordained by a chiet, are always preferable 
to those into which a false modera'ioa, in a time of disorder, throws an entire 
nation. Thinking minds wiil feel all the justice of this principle. Citizens? 
ifonthis point you have not reached my standard, so much the worse for 
you, 

' ‘Yes! such is my opinion; | have affixed my name to it,and | am not 
ashamed to maintain it. a 

‘They have been shameless enough to accuse me of ambition, of ec velty, 
of connivance with the tyrants, 1 suid! Messieurs, the tyrants give gold wo 
their slaves, their tools, and 1 have not wherewithal wo pay the debts 
ot my journal! I crael! who cannot bear see an insect suffer,} nor 
pass by a wretched fellow-creature without sharing with him my purse, and 
the shelter of my humble roof. | ambitious! Messieurs, behold and judge 
me, un pauvre diable, w thout patrons, without triends, without intrigue! All 
my glory consists in the triumph of the nation, ag ape 1 have detended 
during three years, with the axe suspended o'er my head. ! 

‘ Let us terminate, then, these scandalous discussions, which are disgraceful 
to this assembly, and rainous to the causeof national liberty. And do ye ac- 
celerate the march of those grand measures calculated to assure the happiness 
of the people. Lay the sacred foundations of a just and free government ; and 
cause the rights, the origin, and the dignity of man to be respected. 

‘When ye have done this, (ben slaughter me 

The rapid action, the bitter smile, the electric movement of his dark eyes, 
the aspect of his restless brow, upon which ail the (uiure storms of the revolu- 
tion seemed as foretold, prodaced a strange effect upon the assembly; and a 
gloomy silence prevailed for some minutes, At length Vergniaud succeeded 
him al the tribune, and said 

‘Citizens, if there is a task disagreeable tor a eprom of the people 
Lo perform, it 18 to replace here a man ina state of coniumacy against the 
warrants issued for his apprebension.’ Marat exclaimed, from bis bench, 
‘Lam proud of such persecutions.’ Boileau, Lariviere, and other pve og 
proposed that the editor of ’ Ami du Peuple should be sent to the prison ©} 
Abbaye. Marat, however, again forced a passage ‘o the tribune, and such 
was his demon power of speech, bacaed by the mobio the galleries, that he 
came off conqueror, and the assembly passed to the order of the day 
On another occasion his enemies in the convention prevailed agains’ bim, 
and sent him for judgment betere the terrible revolutionary tribunal, where, 
however, he had many friends, and was tiumpbantly acquitted, 

THE CONFERENCE, 
‘Two of a trade seldom agree.’ 

The two chiets of the revolution were, at this period, Marat and Robe» 
vierre. The one reigned at the Cordeliers, the otner at the Jacobin Club. 
"These two leaders were of revolutionary natures entirely different, Marat 
was the temperament of the people, Robespierre was their head. The for- 
mer was necessary to commence the impetuous movement of ‘93, the latter 
to finish and consolidate it. 

The soi-disant friend and representative of the poorer class, Marat wore, 
as it were, their livery. His soiled and slovenly dress contrasted strangely 
with the neat whitecravat, the {rilled shirt, embroidered waistcoat, the fresh 
coat, the polished shoes, with silver buckles, and the carelully-arranged coif- 
ture of Robespierre. ‘The features of Kobespierre combined those ot the tiger 
and the fox; the vulture and the bat might have served as a model for the 
physiognomy of Marat. 

These two, and (o-distinguished, chiefs of the revolution kept aloof from 
each other as much as possible in public, and in private had never met, At 
length some of their common friends contrived to bring them together in one 
of the chambers of the ancient abbey of Cordeliers. Lhey a »prvached each 
other with the most chilling politeness; but Robespierre, wishing at once to 
acquire an ascendancy ped rival, first began, with characteritic finesse, 
to extol the capacity and revolutionary services of Marat, acd then reproached 
him for the excesses of his journal, L’ Ami du Peaple. 

‘ Occasionally,’ said the cousummate hypocrite, ‘ occasionally, my dear 
Marat, there escapes trom you des paroles enl’ air, which spring, I tee) as- 
sured, trom good intentions, Cae which, nevertheless, compromise our cause,’ 

‘Learn,’ said Marat in a proud tone,‘ learn that the influence of my jour- 
nal is owing to these very excesses, to the audacity with which I trample upon 
all human respect, to the unchecked effusion of my soul, the impulses of my 
heart, to my Violent appeals against oppression, to my impetuous sallies, my 
dolerous accents, to my cries of indignation, ol fury, and of despair. o « 
te These cries of alarm, these strokes of the torsin, that you take for 
words in the air, are the naked and genuine expression of my sentiments, 
the natural echoes of my agitated breast. ¢ 

‘ Bat,’ continued Robespierre, ‘ you will allow that in serving the cause of 
the people, you have sometimes, in the name of liberty, called for measures 
contrary to liberty itself 7’ 

‘What,’ said Marat, with a penetrating look at his rival—‘ what, are you 
talking to me about liberry? You know, as well as wysel/, ibat words are 
like the alarm-bells which we sound to tally round us the populations ; lib- 
ery, (quality, the rights of man, are phrases which agiiaie powerluily the 
iniwds of the vain and anreflecting, and therefore we use them. We are 
siiaply essaying upon mankind @ new order of things. What we are doing 
we are divinely prompted to do, and our revelation 1s a continued succession 
ot miracles! Each age has its current of ideas, which can neither be turned 
aside nor dried up; when these currents meet with obsiacies, a contact takes 
soar and thrones, and societies—in one word, the pasi is overpowered by a 
orce insermountable. This is the whole history of our revolution, There 
are moments, I confess, when, in the midst of our newborn republic, | my- 
self regret the ancient regime; but we must submit to the necessity of a re- 
generation; it would be easier to bring back the ocean to the shores it bad 
deserted and lett dry, than mankind to the :ime-worn and threadbare instita- 
tions they have abandoned. 

‘Since, then, the men of '89 pruvoked and commenced a revolotion, it must 
be accomplished, at any price. They began in the midst of fetes of joy and 
fraternal embracings; it 1s our destiny to achieve it in bloo’shed and tears, 
Such is the law; revolations are like aspics, they sting only with the tail. 
We shall, probably, be destroyed ai the work ; but wha impurtsthat? The 
labuur and the struggle is for us, and our children will reap the iruit of our 
toils and our trouble. The existing generation must disappear; free men 
are not made out of ancient masters and old slaves.’ 

Robespierre listened with terror; be turned pale, and for some time re- 
mained silent, At length he rejoined, 

‘ You are, then, entirely fur sanguinary measures; but if you pretend to 
strike all those who have inflicted the yoke, and all ihose who bave borne it, 
the half of France must be destroyed.’ 

‘You are well aware,’ replied Marat, ‘ that our government is surrounded 
with obssacles and resistances of all kinds; in a time of tranquillity, when 
the ruling system is firmly seated, then dissidents are recovered by modera- 
tion and by patience, and finally attached to the consitution by the benefits 
that fow from it; but inthe midst of factions, civil wars, and ruinous prim 
ciples which menace our young republic on a!) sides, we have nw time to act 
thus; every species of resisiance must be crushed, and war musi be answer- 
edby war. Harassed, bleeding, covered with dusi aud wounds, our govern- 
ment is the wild boar pursued by the hounds; so moch the worse for those it 
overtbrows on turning round. volutions commence with words, and fin- 
ish by the sword. Limysel!, in’89, had not foreseen that we shonid perforce 
be driven to cut off heads ; bat it was an exror, blindness on my part Every 
revolution creates, amsong®' those whore ancient privileges it disturbs, irre- 
concileable hate and vengeance ; astruggie ensues, a strogele voto death, in 
which the new government must necessarily strike or be sruck down. Van- 








* After the overthrow of the Girondins, which greatiy increaved the horri- 
ble influence ot Marat, this diabolical idea would bave been realized, bot for 
the dagger of Charlotte Corday. The liet which decreed the {all of two bun- 
dred thousand heads by the ‘ Sainle-Guillotine,’ on the seme day and at the 
same hour, throughout al) France, was nearly complete, and in Marat’s pos- 
session, when Charlotie strock the biow. 

+ ‘Rien n’egalait son horrear da sang ; illui en cunt it dansses expériences 
de wer un insecte.’ Such was the young Mara tle Médicin!! 
+ L’Ami da Peuple. 
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uished or Ised cn one point, our foes immediately reappear on the oth- 
r¥ to get rid of thean, they poe be destroyed. You oe these things as 
well as i do, but you are airaid  avow them; you are a hypocrite. 

Robespierre bit his thin and pale lips. 

‘Finally,’ resumed Marat, ‘it is not the government of any particular 
class of Frenchmen that I desire to establish, it is the government of the 
whole. To the triumph of our liberty | consider attached that of all the 
other people of the earth, the happiness of the whole human race.* Be not 
astonished, then, if 1 am exasperated against those who impede this noble ob- 
ject, and, by their plots, retard the reign of justice. Either this reiga must 
arrive, or | must die, ‘his is my explanation of those “ paroles dans lau, 
those transports of rage, those cries of indignation which you blame, but 
which are forced from me, in spite of myseli, on regarding the miseries ot 
the haman species, feeling indignant at its oppression. Such a spectacle 
throws me into fits of fury that | cannot conirol, and then it is thar [ say, 
“ Avenge yourselves, my friznads! avenge yourselves! Kill, burn, and de- 
struy, abd cease not the slaughter until the whole brotherhoo! of man is out 
of the hands of its bowrreaur |’ 

Robespierre retired trom the madman’s presence terrified. 

The next day Mara published the tollowing in his journal :-— 

‘I declare that not only Robespierre does not dispose of my pea, although 
it has often served to render him justice, but an interview I have just had 
with him confirms me in the opinion, that he anites to the eolightened under- 
standing of a sage senator the intrepidity of a traly honest man, at the same 
time { fee) bound to state, that he is alike deficient in the enlarged views and 
in the audacity of a statesman.’ 

THE DEATH OF MARAT, 
‘Well! how do we find ourselves to-day ?’ inquired the dector, on onter- 
ivg the chamber of Marat. 

* Very bad,’ answered the patient, shaking his head. 

‘Indeed 7 Give me your arm.’ 

The doctor held his finger on the arm of the sick man, and at (he same time 
announced to him that a new counter-revolution, whose centre was Caen, 
was forming in the north of France. At this news, a sudden fever swelled 





Ato. 


with a look of sovereign contempt upoa the slow man, as he now turned 
roand for the first time, displaying a tront view of his person. [t was by no 
means a disagreeable prospect, for the face was a pleasant one, being that of 
a man apparently five or six and twenty years of age, with a gvod-humoured 
look, which for a single instant had a somewhat merry expression, as if he 
thought having been nearly too late for the coach, goodtun. He had a pro- 
fusion of black hair—an immense profusion, beautifully curled and oiled, 
floating round his face, but neither whiskers nor mustachoes. His featares 
were good, his teeth very fine, and his eyes deep biue. He was a tall power- 
\ul felow 100, and by no means one whose appearance would have led one 
to believe that he was slow at anything. Yet, nevertheless, there he stood, 
busying himself with half-a-dozen litle matters by the coach-side, till the 
Jehu losing all patience exclaimed, ‘ Come, sir, jamp up. Lord bless me, 
there's a place. Don’t you see. Right behind me. If you don’t get up! 
must go; can’t be waiting about here all day.’ ; ’ 

At length the slow man was fairly seated on the top, just behind the coach- 
man and his mustachoed co-partner of the box; and, as if to revenge himself, 
as well as to make up for lost time, the driver flanged his leaders and touched 
up his wheelers till they flew through the streets like four mad creatures, 
The apple women trembled, the sellers of saloop and early purl quaked—a 
whole protruding pile of spring cabbages were swept remorseless {rom the 
top of an over loaded market cart ; and the first thing thay smterru pted the fu- 
rious career of the stage ega:m was a flock of sheep. Now, the coachman 
would have gone right uver dogs and cats and hnman beings without remorse 
or pity ; but there is a penalty tor ranning over sheep, which makes the whole 
family of Jehu very considerate towards the woul-bearers. Gathering up his 
horses then, he brought the coach to a full stop, and the mustachoes were 
turned round to see how the slow man bore the whole transaction, But he 
seemed too slow, even to have remarked that he was going quick; and there 
he was quietly paring his nails, which were very neat and well formed, with 
a penknife, mach to the horror and consternation of a nervous little tobacco- 
nist, who was seated beside him, and who expected every instant to find the 
coach go over andthe knife sticking in hisstomach., __ ‘ 

‘| wish, sir, you’d ha’ the kindness to put up that knile,’ said the tobacco- 
nist, ‘1’m ateared of it. It might poke one’s eye out.’ 











the patient's pulse, and caused it to beat violently. 

‘ You mast be bled again,’ said the physician. 

It was the third time withina week that Marat had been bled, There was 
a calculation in this treatment ; it was supposed that the sanguinary rage, to 
which he was now more than ever subject, proceeded from a sort of fever ot 

the blood, therefore, drawn from the veins of * L’ami du Peuple’ was so much | 
saved to the nation at large. Nevertheless, the malady of Marat daily in- 
creased in intensity and danger, and he was obliged to remain the greater part 
of each day, and frequently the night, in a bath, the only means by which he 
could procure temporary alleviation of his sufferings, } 

On the thirteenth of July, 1793, at twenty minutes before seven in the eve- 

ing, Charlotte Corday got into a fiacre, onthe Place des Victoires, 

* Where am [ to take you?’ demanded the driver. 

‘Rues des Cordeliers, No 30. replied a voice soft and clear as that of a 
young child. 

In less than a quarter of an hour the vehicle stopped before a sombre-look- 
ing dwelling ; it was there where Le Monstre de la Montague had establish- 
ed his repair.t 

Charlotte descended quietly from the fiacre, in frontof the portcochere. At 


a later period, the neighbours recounted their surprise at the time onseeing | All along the road, the slow man oo his pocetiar apr ye tegen much 
a young and beautiful female, with a green ribbon in her hair, coming in a | to the annoyance of the coachman and the amusement of the passengers, 
| 


coach to thathouse, Her first difficulty was to cbtain the permission of the 
portress, a female Cerberus, to enter the dwelling ;—her masier, she declared, 
was ill, and would not be disturbed, nor would she allow him to be disturbed. 
The pressing and resolute tone of Charlotte, however, prevailed, and she was 

rmitted to pass. Marat occupied the first floor ; Charlotte stopped before a 

oor painted In gray—it was there! 

For the first time, she experienced a chilling sensation at the heart; behind 
that slight partition was her enemy, the enemy of her country and humanity ; 
behind those boards she saw, too, in perspective for herself—a scaffold! 

It was still time to draw back ; but cave the threshold of that door past, she 
felt it would be too Jate,’ the door at which she was aboutto knock would be the 
entrance to her tomb. 

She hesitated ; her feet were fixed and cold as the chill pavement on which 
she stood ; she remained erect and motionless as the statue of Judith ; her 
hand was heavy as a mass of lead. 

‘ Seven o'clock struck ; she heard steps coming up stairs ; she knocked at 
the door—it was opened, and Chariotte Corday entered the ante-chamber of 
her destined victim. 

Marat was in his bath. ‘The narrow room in which the baignoire was 
placed was but feebly lighted by a small window looking on the court-yard. 
Its sole furniture consisted of a block of wood,on which were pens and pa- 
per and a leaden inkstand; the writing-dlock, ominous in its name and its uses 
stood close beside the aquatic bed, from whence ‘ the friend of the people 
signed his wholesale death wairants. He heard proceeding from the ante- 
chamber the rade and hoarse voice of his housekeeper, in conversation with 
another and younger voice, whose soit and clear tones excited his attention. 

* Who do seek ? inquired the servant. 

* The citizen Marat. 

‘ This is his dwelling, but he his out.’ 

‘ {t is absolutely necessary that I should see him; I come from Caen, | 
wrote to him this morning.’ 

* He is within, but is suffering, and can receive nobody. Come another 
day.’ 

* { earnestly entreat of you just to tell him my name. Ele must have re- 
ceived my letter, and I am persuaded will not refuse me a short interview.’ 

The housekeeper remained obstinate, and Charlotte was slowly retiring to 
the Joor by which she had just entered, when Marat, under the fascination ol 
that sweet voice, which, strange enough, he thought, seemed not unknown to 
him, called to his servant Therése, saying, ‘ Laissez entrer,’ and Charlotte 
was admitted. 

When she entered into the sombre cabinet where Marat was reposing in 
his bath, his head was leaningon his breast. ‘The cabinet, as we before re- 
marked, was at the back of the house, where silence reigned night and day, 
and the sole and scanty light that entered it was by a smail window from the 
court below. Marat, reposing in the bath, his arms extended, and a white 
sheet thrown over the baignoire, might have been taken already tora corpse 
beneath its winding-sheet. But he still breathed, the monster!—scill rumi- 
nated fresh scenes of siaughter—still hoped to suvive the execution of that 
fiendish decree which devoted two hundred thousand heads to the scaffild at the 
same awful moment! ‘There, on the rude table beside him, tay the tatal list— 
but there also severe in youthful majesty, stood the avenging angel of human- 
ity, ‘he beautiful, the selfdevoted Charlotte Corday. 


Tae blow is strack—the 'eod is done—the monster of the mountain* is no 
more, 


— 


THE SLOW MAN, 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, 

On @ spring morning of the year 1818—it would not have much mattered 
if I had said 19 or 20, tor the occurrence took place every day till a certain 
imp, called steam, took it into his head to ran away with stage coaches; but 
dates are excellent things, and give a ceriain degree of truth and identity to 
a tale. { 

On a spring morning, then, of the year 1818—about the 17th of April it was, 
or perhaps the 19th or 20th, Ido not exactly know which, and will not be par- 
ticular to the day--a coach painted red was standing before the door of an 
inn in Holborn. Upon the sides of the coach were inscribed names enough 
to have furni hed half a road-book, and several respectable men in fustian 
and other jackets were busily engaged in putting boxes, baskets, and tranks 
upon the top and in the boot. It is an extraordinary thing that coachcsshould 
always wear boots. tlowever, the boots were filled, and the top was nearly 
covered with luggage, a small space only being left at the edge for the sitting 

ri of some gentlemen, who began to ascend thither by a ladder. What is 
called the box-seat—though those at the back better deserved the name from 
being actually amorgsi the boxes—the box-seat was occupied by a very gay- 
looking man with inconceivable mustachoes, a fashionably cut coat, and 
spurs on his heels, who held the reins, while the coachman took a last look 
at his bill, and considered where the other passenger could be. 

Well, 1 can’t wait beyond the time!’ he cried, putting one foot up to mount 
his seat of rule, but just then a voice was heard from the entrails of the inn 
which proved to be that ef a chambermaid screaming in alt, ‘ Stop, stop, 
stop! The gentleman’s a-coming down!’ and the moment after a figure ap.- 
peared at the door, with the head turned round to the porters behind him, 
saying, With a sort of staccato movement, ‘ Put the big trunk on the top, but 


: ; Sir Joha Shaw : : perk = tatontat ta meetin 
take care it don't get wet.—Have you got the little box? Where's the dress. }| 4% Sit Joho Shaw, and paid his devoirs to her ladyship, Captain Deny 
ing-case ?—The umbrella can go inside. Give me that coat—and the cloaks 


oo. There, don't drop the stick.’ 


The coachman looked up to the gay man on the box-seat with a cunning table andl wigar minds. He shook hands with her, and leaned upon the 
screw of his lett eye, saying, ‘Here's a slow coach!’ and the gentleman gazed aol ere she Was writing, saying things which were not worth while for 


* Marat’s daily journal. 
* The house where Marat lived and died still remains; 
Ecole de Médécin, 18, ci-devant R. des Corceliers, 30 

+ This appropriate epithet was given to Marat by the Gisondins, 


it isin the Rue de | yet nearly asa stranger, presenting him to Lady Shaw as “ Charles’s cousin 


* Certainly,’ replied the elow man, but whether this assent was given tothe 
petition orthe proposition did not exactly appear: for he pared out the nail he 
was about, which was the only one still requiring the operation, and then put 
the knife in his pocket. 

These short speeches, however, began a conversation in which the musta- 
choed man took part, and the slow man, though he did not show himself very 
rapid in delivering his sentiments, talked well enough upon all he did talk, 
and that in a pleasant sweet-toned voice, which struck the ear of the gentle- 
man on the box, as bearing a resemblance to tones he had heard belore.— 
‘ Pray, sir,’ he said, with his usual quick decided manner, ‘ had you ever any 
relation in the dragoons ?° 

‘ Let mesee,’ said the slow man, ‘ yes, I think it was the —— dragoons that 
Charles Harcourt was in before he exchanged into the lancers, who are in India.’ 

‘Exactly, exactly,’ answered he of the mustachoes, ‘we were in the same 
troop, hat relation is he, may I ask 7?” ‘ 

“ Let me see,” said the slow man again, “ why, really I do not exactly 
know what sort of relationto call it; but we are connected I know.” 

“You're a good deal like him, only he is fair and you are dark.” 

“ Yes,” said the slow man, and the conversation dropped. 








especially of him with mastachoes. At every place where they stopped to 
| change horses, he got down for the purpose of unbending his knees, and at 
| every place he was the lastto getup. At Ware he was drinking a cup of 
coffee when the coachman was onthe box; at Wade’s-mill, he had to shout 
like the chamber-maid “stop! stop!” and the coachman would not wave 
stopped if he had had his fare; at Royston, he was not to be found for three 
minutes, and it was discovered that he had walked slowly on. 

“Come, sir, pon my soul you must not keep us so,” said the coachman, 
* make haste up,” 








“ T never do anything in a erly answered the slow man. ; 
“ One can see that,” said he of the mustachoes; ‘“ why, your cousin Charles 
used to be all life and bustle.” | 


“ He was wrong,” said the slow man; andthe conversation dropped again. | 
At length, however, the coach stopped at the Swan at Harlston, before the 
door of which was standing an old yellow chariot, with the innkeeper’s name 
upon it, and a pair of posters in the harness. The gentleman in mustachoes 
jumped down off the box, and pointed to his portmanteau. All his evolutions 
were rapid; he paid the coachman, feed the guard, called the hostler, ordered 
a chaise out, told every body to be quick: and then knocked a well-polished 
boot with a neat cane. The slow man got down from the top, had his goods 
and chattels taken down, which, as he knew where they all were, was sooner 
done than might have been expected, and when all was complete walked 
slowly up to the side of the vehicle that stood ready, and put his foot upon the 
step, just as the hosiler touched his hat to the other gentleman, saying, “* Wery 
sorry, sir, We ha’act another pair in just now, and them was bespoke.” 

The mustachoes swore a loud oath, and then demanded where the other 
chaise was going. 

“Going to Stapletord, sir,’ said the hostler. 

“ Well, Lam going nearly to Stapletord, too,” rejoined the other; and de- 
ciding upon his move at once, he‘advanced to the side of the slow man’s vehi- 
cle, into which he was by this time deposited, and explained his disappoint- 
ment, adding, “ You are likely to get to the end of the journey first, atter all, 
unless you give me a place beside you.” 

“ Slow and sure,” said the other, with a quiet smile, 

‘*T am not going all the way to Stapleford,’ rejoined the mustachoes to 
mitigate the infliction, 

“ You are perfectly welcome, sir,’ rejoined his slow acquaintance ; “ only 
pray do not agitate the post-boy by too great speed.” 

The other jumped in without more ado, his portmanteau was disposed of as 
best could be arranged, the door was shut, the innkeeper and the hostler touched 
| their hats, and the post boy was actually raising his whip in his right hand, 

when the slow man put his head out of the window, saying, “ Landlord, 1 
want to speak to you. Have a chaise ready for me at six or Thursday 
morning. I shall not stay above two days.” 
| “ Shall I send it over, sir ?” asked the landlord. 

The slow man paused to consider ; while his companion fidgetted his fvot. 
‘No, I think not,” said he, at length. ‘There are chaises at Sawstone, are 
there not? Only have it quite ready, that {| may not be kept waiting.” 

¢1is mustachoed friend smiled to think of ‘the slow man’s objections to 
being cept waiting; and all this being settled, and the order given to go on, 
away they went. Feeling that he had received a courtesy, the dragoon endea- 
voured to make himselfagreeable; and being of a communicative disposition, 
he informed his companion, as some excuse for his impatience, that he was 
going to Herne House, “ where there was one of the most charming girls jn 
the world, with a very good fortune to boot,” 

“Then you are Captain Denver, I presume,” said the slow man, lookin® 
quietly out of the window 

“ The same,” answered his companion; ‘but may 1 ask how you divined 
that from what I said ?” : > 

“Very simply,” replied the other, “because Sir John Shaw tells every 
body that you are going to marry his niece Julia—who, by the way, isa distant 
relation of mine—she is Charles Harcourt’s secund cousin,—and Jet me see, 
she must be my—but at all events some relation. Besides I was asked to 
meet you there; but I can only stay two days, I never do more.” 

“ And pray why not, when you are well off,” demanded Captain Denver. 
_ “Oh, the great dog learns to know one,” replied his companion, “and then 
it is high time to go.” 

The captain smiled ; and looking down at a writing desk in the bottom of 
the chaise, saw inscribed upon a ticket “ William Harcourt, Esq.” 

“It is droll,” he said, “ pos heard Julia mention you.” 

“T have only just arrived from Italy,” replied Mr. Harcourt. “Have 
you known her long ?” ‘ 

“Oh yes,” said Captain Denver; »uthe did not enter into particulars, and 
the conversation turned to other things. The journey passed pleasantly 
enough, and at length the chaise drove through some gates, threaded a plan- 
talon, and approached a handsome but somewhat new house upon a lawn. 
Captain Denver sprang out, and leaving all things to be done by the servants, 
followed one of the servants towards a room on the ground floor, Mr, 
Harcourt came a step or two behind; but he was in time to see his companion 
enter a splendidly turnished drawing-room, in which were a stout, somewhat 
over-dressed woman of fifty-two or three, a tall thin atra-bilions-lo king 
gentieman im a flaxen wig—very flaxen it eed, who stood to receive his 
guests, and a very beautiful girl seated ata sofa table on the opposite side of 
the room, from which she did not rise on Captain Denver's appearance 
Neither did her colour change in the Jeast when she saw him, neither did any 
sign of agitation display itself. Nevertheless, after having shaken hands 





























approached Julia Grey, with that sort of easy, conquering, carry-all-t 


Gre} fore-it 
mannef very much aiie 


ted by certain dashing young men, which has a great 


her to disturb herself to listen to; but by this time Mr. William Harcourt 
was in the room, and Sir John Shaw was welcoming him as a relation, but 


who had brought the letter:”’ 


‘ho | and then taking him by the hand, he led him to 
his niece. / 


September 14 


Captain Denver gave up his position, and returned to Lad 
whom he seemed to be a prodigious favourite. The slow m 
self quietly by Julia Grey, entered into conversation with her and he 
uncle. She, indeed, bore very litle part in it, though she listened with al 
her ears, even while she was loiding up the leuter she had written, and puttj 

it unsealed into her reticule. The conversation, however, soon tarned owe | 
Major Charles Harcourt ; and the subject did not seem pleasant to Sir John, 
who walked away and joined Captain Denver and Lady Shaw. Whether it 
was pleasant or not to the ypug lady cannot be told ; for who can judge 
really of a woman’s feelings by the colour of her face 1 Certain it is, how 
ever, that she grew very pale, and yet she went on talking so eager! and ~_ 
low, that her uncle, alter moving abou! uneasily in his place for a fe 
utes, said something in an under tone to Captain Denver, end then gave a 
loud hint that it was time te dress for dinner, as the first bell had rung betore 
the arrival of the guests, 

The whole party then retired, and the drawing-room remained vacant for 
about half an hour. At the end of that time appeared Sir John, and then 
came Capiain Denver, with whom he spoke eagerly of Julia’s romantic nop. 
sense, and the lolly of Mr, William Harcourt talking to her so much about 
Charles. 

‘You should have given him a hint, my dear sir,’ said the captain, 

‘I will, I will,’ replied the master of the mansion: ‘1 wish I bad not asx. 
edhim. But he brought a Jetier from Charles ; and as I have not seen him 
since he was a boy, a mere lad just come to India, I thought it would be by 
civil.’ 

* Oh, he won't wy teed said Denver : ‘ he goes in two days; so mind, my 
dear sir, don’t press him to remain,’ 

Next appearei Lady Shaw, in amber velvet; and then the clergyman of 
the parish, and a widow lady to whom he always sat next at dinner; aad, in 
about ten miuutes after, Julia came in, very pale. Minute atier minute pass. 
ed, but Mr. William Harcourt did not appear ; and at length, in agony for 
the fate of the fish, Sir John rang, and told the servant to give the slow man 
a hint that half past six wasthe dinner hour. 

‘Oh, he is the slowest man | ever saw in my life!’ exclaimed Captain Den. 
ver ; and he proceeded to give a very amusing and high coloured account of 
Mr. Harcourt’s adventures and misadventures on the way. 

The story must have been well told ; for Julia first smiled, and then laugh. 
ed, which she had not shown a symptom of doing since their arrival; and in 
the midst of the merriment the object of it appeared, apologising, in a quiet 
gentlemanly tone for his tardiness. His eye glanced to Julia's countenance 
too; and, apparently divining what they had been talking of, he smiled like. 
wise. At dinner, he sat next to her on one side, and Captain Denver on the 
other, for it was a comfortable round table ; and while the last-named gentle. 
man was saying something of no great consequence to Lady Shaw, Mr. Har. 
court and Julia exchanged a few words, and both smiled. Sir John was glad 
to see his niece more cheerful, for he entertained a truly paternal desire of 
marrying her to Captain Denver, for no other reason on earth than one of 
those many which usually influence parents and guardians in choosing hus. 
bands tor their daughters and wards. Reasons did I call them? Heaven 
forgive me! for, though the iniquity does not always run so far as to couple 
youth and age, beauty and deformity, virtue and vice, yet a great number of 
very unreasonable sins are every day committed in this sort between Temple 
Bar and Kensington Gardens ; and many a woman, in the short walk from 
St. George’s to Doctors’ Commons, is conducted by the hand of a parent or 
guardian. It may be asked, what was Sir John’s reason for desiring this 
marriage? But whoever asks must be answered very — in poor Can- 
ning’s words: ‘ Reason, God bless you! I have none to tell, sir!’ [t was 
a caprice he had acquired—pray mark the word; for he had not invented, dis- 
covered, or created it. The honour of introducing it into the family was 
Lady Shaw’s ; but, as neither he nor she had any other children, he adopted 
it at once, and humoured it prodigiously. 

After dinner, however, when the ladies had leit the table, and the clergy- 
man was a little dozy, Sir John thought it expedient to give Mr. Harcourt 
a hint not to speak more than necessary of Charles Harcourt. 

‘The fact is,’ he said, ‘ Julia and Charles, in their youth, chose to get up 
a little romance together.’ 

‘{ndeed " said Mr. William Harcourt in his quiet way: ‘ did they ever 
publish it ? 

‘ Poon !’ cried Captain Denver : ‘ my dear sir, Sir John means they fancied 
themselves in love.’ 

‘Ah! now I understand, said Mr. Harcourt; ‘but { always like to have 
things clear. I am an unimaginative man, my good sir— rather slow inmat- 
ters of fancy. But, now | understand, I won't talk of sentiment, or anything 
of that sort. It only nourishes folly. The rupees, Sir John—the rupees : 
those are the things to look te. Ha! Captain; the rupees: a lac is no bad 
thing, but a crore is better.’ 

Captain Denver did not altogether like the allusion in the way it was put; 
but Mr. Harcourt soon began to pass the wine without filling hie glace , aud 
the gentlemen returned to the drawing-room. 

Julia Grey was much gayer: she had recovered her spirits completely. 
She played ona very fine piano that stood in the corner, and she sang very 
sweetly some very sweet songs. Perhaps she might—if it had been then writ- 
ten, which it was noi—have sung, ‘Oh, no! we never mention her ;’ but, to 
all appearance, whatever she might have sung, would have been very much 
the same to Mr. Harcourt, who sat upon a sofaby Lady Shaw, and told her 
an interminable story about India, in a very slow strain; how he got intoa 

lanquin and how he got out again, and how he got upon an elephant, and 
i0w he got off again; and how he beat a jungle, and how he was beat back 
again, with three rvyal tigers at his heels; and a great many other offs and 
ons, with which Lady Shaw, who knew a good deal about India, having 
married her husband there, was very much entertained. It is true, while 
Mr. Harcourt went on with his story, he often took a look at Julia as she sat 
at the piano, with Captain Denver exclaiming ‘ exquisite !’ behind her; 
and doubtless he thought her a very pretty girl; for he had eyes as well as 
other men. 

However as all things come to an end, so did the evening and Mr. Har- 
court’s story; and the whole party retired to rest. Early the next morning 
Captain Denver, who was the most active man in the world, and equally 
fond of the sports of the field and of the brook, went out with rod and line 
to seduce some speckled trouts out of the water. Mr. Harcourt, on the con- 
trary, remained in bed, or at least in his room ; for the servant found him 
up and the window open when he wert in at half past seven. At eight he 
went down to the breakfas: room ; and at half past eight he and Julia were 
sauntering slowly along about a hundred and fifty yards from the house, just 
before the windows of Sir John and Lady Shaw. Sir John perceived them 
as they went up and down, while he was dressing at nine; and doubti 
Mr. Harcourt’s prudence in regard to his and her cousin. Charles, he fell 
into a state of great anxiety. He knew not how long they had been togeth- 
er; but he feared much mischief might have been done, and hurrying his 
toilet, he went out less neat than ordinary to stop any further rousing of re- 
miniscences. To his great satisfaction, however, he found Julia very gay, 
and during the day, though she showed no disposition to flirt with Captain 
Denver, and rather gave a greater share of her attention to Mr. Harcourt, as 
if she felt quite sure that he would not fall in love with her; yet she was 
very civilto her military admirer, and treated him with perfect lady-like 
courtesy. 

Mr. Harcourt indeed maintained his character, for though he had been 
down so early, he made up for the fault by being late at luncheon, late at 
dinner, by keeping Lady Shaw waiting for him half an hour when she had 
ordered the carriage on purpose to take him to see something wonderful; and 
by sundry other feats of slowness that put the family tc great ipconveni- 
ence. ‘The last thing he was late about was announcing his own departure, 
which he might certainly have done earlier than eleven o’clock on the night 
receding. Itdid not take Sir John by surprise, for Captain Denver had 
sindly heralded it to his worthy host before. But Lady Shaw was astonish- 
ed, and hoped that her cousin would change his resolution and stay a litle 
longer. 

‘[mpossible ! 1 am afraid, my dear Lady,’ replied Mr. Harcourt, wishing 
her good night with a tender shake ot the hand. ‘I walked over to Saw- 
stone to order my chaise before dinner, which must plead my excuse for 
keeping you to-day. I will bid you farewe]] for the present, as you will not 
be down when J go. I ordered the chaise at five, but I dare say I shall not 
start till six, for] never like to be hurried, and it does those fellows good to 
make them wait a little.’ 

Then turning to Julia he bade her good night too, adding with a gay look 
to Captain Denver, ‘ ] hope, my fair cousin, when you and I meet again it 
will be under different circumstances.’ 

‘Whew!’ cried Sir John ; and Julia, alternately blushing and turning pale, 
disengaged her hand and ran up stairs. 

‘My dear William,’ said Sir John, in a reproachful tone. 

‘Nay, Mr. Harcourt!’ cried Captain Denver. But their companion only 
laughed, asking, ‘What, am I too quick for once in my life? Well, Cap- 
tain, if I have spoiled your stay, there is a place in my chaise quite at your 
service to-morrow morning ; but mind, though I have said five, I am not 
very punctual.’ 

‘No, no, I thank you,’ answered Denver, in answer to his goodhumoured 
jaughing speech ; ‘1 must stay to mend what you have marred ;* and thus 
they parted for the night. 

Sir John Shaw was rather late down to breakfast the nextday. Captaia 
Denver had gone outto throwa fly. Lady Shaw breakfasted in her ow2 
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the bell at once; one-eighth of a minate after, he rang it again; and 
then a third time. j 

‘Where's my niece? See for Miss Grey,’ hesaid, as soon as a servant 
appeared. . 

* She has not come down yet, Sir John,’ answered the man. . 

* Why, ten o'clock, and not down yet!’ cried the master of the mansion. 
*] pever heard of such athing. Bid her maid call her.’ 

The man retired ; but he could not find Miss Grey's maid; and, after en- 
quiring for her for ten minutes, he sent up the upper housemaid. Sir John, 
bowever, was an impatient man, and she found him coming away trom his 
niece’s room in a ve y bad humour. . 

‘She is not there,’ he said; ‘she’s been down a long while, I am sure. 
Send out into the grounds to seek her, and bid her come and make break- 
fast.’ 
ht was very evident to the housemaid that Miss Julia would be scolded, 
and so she went out to seek her herself, passing Captain Denver with a bas- 
ket of trout. 

The next she saw was the head gardener, of whom she asked— 
* Where is Miss Julia, Jones?’ 

* I don’t know,’ replied the man : ‘I ha’n’t seen her this morning ’ 

He never raised his head from some flowers he was planting out, and she 
went on till she found an old man trimming the walks. 

*Have you seen Miss Grey, old Dennis ?’ said the housemaid. 

“Yes, Miss,” answered Dennis, stopping tor a minute; “but it’s a 
ong time agone.” 

“ Which way did she take ?” demanded the maiden. 

“Why, they seemed a-going towards Harlston,” replied the labourer, 
** bat L won't say for sartin.” 

Jane uttered a shriek that made the old man start ; but the next instant 
she caught hold of him, saying—‘ You must come to Sir John this min- 
ule.” 

The whole truth had flasbed upon her mind at once; and very nearly 
half of it flashed upon the minds of Sir John Shaw and Captain Denver, 
when the tale was told them as they sat at breakfast. 

“ Going {fo Harlston in a chaise !” cried Sir John. 

“ And four,” added Captain Denver. 

* With a gentleman !” exclaimed Sir John. 

“He had very black hair, had he not ?” demanded the dragoon. 

* Yes, sir, a chaise and four,” replied the labourer, “ going tow’rd Harls- 
ton, it seemed to me: but ca’ant exactly say—with a gentleman, to be sure; 
and Mrs. Martyr, that was her maid; but as to black hair was lighter 
than your, sir; for he put his head out o’ winder, and said, ‘ It can’t be 
a quarter past five yet.’” 

Captain Denver looked at Sir John Shaw, and Sir John Shaw looked 
at Captain Denver ; and then Sir John ordered the horses to be put to 
the carriage, and vowed a great many things, although the Dragoon, who 
was cooler, assured him that there was no use of doing any thing, for 
that the fugitives had got a five hours’ start, thatthere was but one pair of 
posters at Harlston, and that they were gone. 

While he was trying in vain to impress this reasonable view of the case 
wpon his companion, a servant entered with a note addressed to the gallant 
officer himself. 

“ My dear Denver,” it ran,“ I forgive you for not knowing an old comrade 
alter three years’ absence in India. Time and climate make great changes, 
as well as a black wig ; butI can hardly forgive you for making me shave 
off my mustachoes, as they take a long time to grow, you know. Ihave no 
forgiveness to ask for in return ; for I have only takea what is my own, a 
heart that has long been mine, and a hand that has long been promised. I 
cannot write what Julia desires to add to Sir John and Lady Shaw ; for, as I 
hold that she ey, justified, in order to escape constant persecutions, 
to call her ailianced husband to her rescue as soon as she found he had returned 
to Engtand, I think no apology necessary on her part or mine. I only write 
this to save any unnecessary alarm ; for, before you receive it, we shall be be- 
yond pursuit. Nevertheless, I still think as I told you yesterday, that Charles 
Harcourt was wrong in former days, when he was so full of life and bustle as 
you mentioned yesterday ; for the experience of the present shows me, that it 
is better to ‘ be slow and sure, than quick and missthe mark.’ 

“ Yours, 
Cuartes Harcovrr.” 

“ They shall not have one sixpence to buy them tea and sugar, till she is of 
age,’ cried Sir John Shaw, when he read the letter which Captain Denver 
had received. 

“ When will that be?” asked his companion, like the bells of 
Biepnee. 

“In six months,” replied SirJobn, “ but they may starve before that.” 

* Oh, you torget the Deccan prize money,” replied the Captain, “ and 
Major Harcourt has a large share. Well, after all, though this is a great 

; yet it is a capital hoax, too.—That ever I should take Charles 
Harcourt for a slow man! 1 wonder why he took that character.” 

That was a fact which Captain Denver never discovered : but it is so 
happened, that while this very conversation was going on, and Charles Har- 
court and the fair Julia were carried forward towards the eelebrated green, 
_ gentleman was explaining the mystery in answer to a question fiom 

r. 

“ The fact is, dear girl,” he said, “your first letter telling me of this per- 
Secution reached me at Como, where | was stopping for one day in my 
way back, with my cousin William; we arranged together the pe Anat for 
my taking his name; and the same post that brought me your second letter 
in London bore one also from Sir John, inviting me down to Herne Honse 
to meet Captain Denver, who wasto marry his niece Julia. Through my 
servant, who knew his, | gained information of all Denver’s move ments. 
{ lodged at the inn whence the coach started, fearing that he might have got 
information of my return; and I did notshow myself till the last moment, 
to make sure that he did not get down before. There was a little fan and 
a jite malice in playing the character of the slow inan, when once I found 
it had been given me by the people on the coach ; but there was reason 
too. I was not quite sure that Denver had not discovered me under my 
disguise ; and I thought itnot impossible that he might quit the coach, and 
come on by forced marches to enlighten Sir John, and shut the doors of the 
house against me ; nor was it till we were nearly at Harlston that I felt 
quite secure he had no suspicion. Though you were informed of my coming 
under a ialse name, I could see how surprised you were to see me enter 
with my rival ; but that very fact aardel against the least doubt on the 
part of Sir John and Lady Shaw, who knew that Denver and I were form- 
esly well acquainted,” 

“But do you really think, Charles, that there is no danger of their over- 
taking us?” asked Julia, 

“ None, none, dearest,” replied her lover,“ the slow man has been a great 
deal too quick for them ;” and so it proved. 





CHIPS FROM THE LIBRARY TABLE. 
BUNDLE THE THERD. 
POPE’S BUST, GRAVE, AND GARDEN. 


In 1541, the poet’s garden at Twickenham was to be pulled down, and the 
materiais sold. The caretaker, at the time I visited it, had removed the 
Jeaden bust ot Pope, which had adorned the grotto, into the hall of the villa 
for safety. The proportions are so small, chat I supposed the bust a miniature 
likeness, until I was able to prove i! not to be so, in a way which I have 
shown in a former ‘Chip.’ 

All that remained of the original villa at that time was a wall, in which 
were the traces of two built-up windows. This wall skirts the road, under 
which the little paliry grotto is tunnelled, into a small pleasure-ground at the 
Opposite side—when I saw it, as much capable of giving pleasure, as he who 
formed it was of receiving it. It was a miserable wilderness, with a few trees 
decaying, and many nettles flourishing. But Pope has formed more than 
pleasure-grounds, and there the branches yet wave luxuriantly, and the net- 
tles that stung him during life have died off. His real willow has been long 
down. The root was stubbed up, and laid in the grotto, anda piece of it 
which I procured is little more than dust, But there are beautifal and flour. 
ishing descendants all about ; some looking in at the windows, as if in search 
of their first planter, others bending over the Thames, looking as though they 
had retired from their companions, and gone to weep over that emblem of 
transitoriness, It is said thatthat old weeping willow, part of thestump of 
which | have, was the first ever planted in England. A basket of figs was 
sent from Smyrna by Lady Mary Wortley Montague to Pope, who having 
observed afier a time that the twigs of the basket began to bud, planted one of 
them, which became the parent stock of the Salir Babylonica, or weeping wil- 
low, in England 


EARTH AND HER SONS. 


The millions who bestow most labour on their mother earth—who cultivate 
and enrich her—are precisely they to whom she doles out with least bounteous 
hand, the blessings they cal/ forth on her : whilst the proud and pampered few, 
who almost blush toown their terrestrial parentage, who scorn to walk on her, 
or soil their hands with her, are they on whom she lavishes her choicest 
ireasures. Even in death, the coniradiction survives. Her step-children lay 
themselves in her bosom, whilst the favourites arch her, and floor her out, 
lest they should be contaminated by even a last embrace. 
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DUGALD STEWART—IMPOTENT CONCLUSION. 

The ‘ Philosophical Essays’ of this deep thinker, are certainly heavy read- 
ing. He isso distrustfal of Liroselt ond esepiaions el his reader, thai he need- 
lessly substantiates positions by eternal reference to his own previous oF in- 
tended arguments, or those of others; thus clogging bis style, and interrupt 
ing the current of the reader’s mind, which, il atientive, bears in memoty 
most of what he qaoles, and secks not to forestall what he his coming to. My 
disappointment was extreme when I found that the introduction (which, by 
the way, forms nearly half the work), absiruse and metaphysical as it 1s 
going deep in the science of mind, an@ carrying a weight of metal which 
appears designed for some important service, ushers us into a disquisivon 
upon beauty, chiefly illustrated by landscape- gardening! It is like entering 
a citizen’s villa through rows of colossal sphinxes. 


A BIBLIOMANIAC. 


The quaint erudition of Dr. Dibdin appears more in the * Library Com- 
panion,’ than in his more celebrated work,‘ Bibliomania.’ It is noteasy, 
aia first glance, to see that the worthy doctor is carrying forward his main 
object—that of giving information in a business-like way—all through his 
bursts of pedantic enthusiasm, and digressive gambollings. In one place, 
he is affording the ‘ curious and desperate’ purchaser of the origina! edi- 
tions of Shakspeare a catalogical summary of those works. 
‘1 am about to make mention of rary copies (described in a manner 
more or less circumstantial,) of the first folio of 1623 ; but for this deserip- 
tion | am principally indebied to my frend Mr. Amyot, who hath a marvel- 
lous love of the Shakspeare Hunt, and who, himself, enjoys the supreme fe. 
lictty of possessing two copies of this recherche folio: but then, again, this 
felicity is dashed with the infelicity of having neither of them perfect! Tt is 
a bold, and perhaps a tearful thing, to class the copies of the several owners 
according to their supposed merits ; but | will venture oa the following ar- 
rangment with those copies which | have seen, j 
* Crass tne Finst.— Che copy in the Cracherode Collection, and those in the 
collections of the Right Hon. J. Grenville and Daniel Moore, Esq. These have 
size, condition, and the genuine properties of atraecopy. ‘They are thirteen 
inches in height, eight and a half in width, bave the true portrait and titie- 
, with the genuine verses in the centre of the leaf facing the title-page. 
Here the verses are given.] ‘They have no spurious leaves, foisted in from 
other editions; and are ‘ sound to the back-bone,’ in other words, to the end of 
the volume. See the niceties and difficulties of this subject!’ Mr. Moore 
has had bis large, sound, and genuine articles these thirty years, and is su- 
remely happy in its possession—it is{a fire to warm him without the aid of 
Newentic coals. Mr. Grenville informs me, that an ancestor of Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynne hada copy of the first folio Shakspeare uncut! Tt was ly- 
ing onthe tabie in that condition when, in a Juckless moment, a stationer 
[in the neighbourhood of Wynnstay] came in, The book was given to him to 
be bound, and orr went, not only the edges, but halt of the margms ! O un- 
precedented act of bibliopegistic barbarity'! No wonder, on my mentioning 
this ancedote to Charles Lewis, that his teeth were set on edge, and he gave 
an involuntary inward groan !’ 
On the Vulgaria of Horman, and Les Ecclaicissements de la langue Fran- 
coise of Palsgrave, the worthy doctor has the following note: ‘Upon what an 
agitated sea of doubt, difficulty, and trouble, am I embarking, in giving a 
sket ch only of a few of the rarer pieces in this department of early English 
philology! My slender skiff must keep close to the shore; tor I will neither 
hazard it nor its pilot by rashly venturing into ‘the deep expanse. Shall Cax- 
ton lead the way,’” &c. ; 
An imaginary ‘ young man,’ and an imaginary ‘old man,’ are under his 
guidance in the purchase of books—he occasionally expresses or stimulates 
each of these with the sagacity of a veteran huntsman, Of some copies of 
certain editions of Gower’s Confessio Amantis, he says: ‘Such book-gems 
are the very Birds of Paradise of their species. Catch them, enthusiastic 
and liberally-minded ‘young man’—catch them whenever they come across 
yourpath. ‘Gather the rose-buds while you may!’ Bathe throws in a word 
of caution: ‘ The young Bibliomaniac’s sensibilities must be neither tortured 
nor trifled with,’ ‘To the old he exclaims on another occasion: ‘ Out sword, 
and at them, my “oldman!” ‘‘Go where glory waits thee,” at the moderate 
cost of £6 16s. 6d!’ 





A FESTIVAL AT BASLE. 


Strolling about the town of Strasburg, towards the latter end of June of the 
present year, | followed a large concourse of people who were thronging into 
the cathedral. It was Sunday; and a celebrated preacher was holding forth 
trom the richly-carved pulpit. 1 was at too great a distance to hear his dis- 
course, and, after taking a glance at whatever seemed worthy ol notice, was 
about to quit the church, when I meta party whose strange costumes altract- 
ed my attention. They wore green cloth blouses, open in front and embroider- 
ed at the collar end cuffs. On emtering the cathedral they had thrown their 
broad-brimmed grey felt hats over their shoulders, and as they hung suspena- 
ed by a cord and tassel twisted reund them, sormeibing in the manner of a 
dragoon’s cap-line, I saw in front of each hat a small shield bearing a painted 
coat of arms. My first idea was that they were travelling minstrels; but 
though their dress might have favoured such a supposition, on a nearer in- 
spection the handsome chains and jewellery they wore made me aller my 
opinion. Indeed there was something in their general air and manner that 
bespoke them of a better class. They appeared equally versed in French and 
Italian ; but what struck me most in their conversation was an eternal repe- 
tition, as it seemed, of the words Tir Federal. This reminded me that, on my 
journey, I had continually heard the same expression, occasionally coupled 
with fele magnifique. 

4 | became curious to know what fete was meant, and would willingly have 
asked an explanation, if the reserve, that | share with so many of my coun- 
trymen, would have allowed me to address a party of strangers. An unex- 
pected occurrence came to my aid. The preacher was atthe most moving 
period of his sermon. By his gestures it was evident he was imploring his 
auditors to—I could not hear what; but the cambric handkerchiefs at every 
eye showed that his appeal was deeply felt; when a loud ‘ cock-a-coodle-do !’ 
from behind, caused the whole congregation to turn their heads, ‘Cock-a- 
doodle-do |’ was repeated, as we stared ata carved and gilded representation 
ol the cock that crowed to St. Peter, strutting up and down at the top of the 
clock, flapping his wings and crowing most vehemently. The preacher be- 
came red as scarlet. The handkerchiefs were again in requisition; but in 
spite of the solemnity of the place, I fancied that this time it was to the mouth 
they were applied, and the strangers and I hastened out of the church. 

lt was impossible to help iaughing at the absurdity of the circumstance. 

‘ From the sublime to the ridiculous there is bat one step,’ said one of them, 
who perceived I was no more able to keep my gravity than himself. His 
address at once thawed the ice, and we entered into conversation. 

As we walked together towards the hote), [ found that my new acquaintance 
were Swiss; and seeing they were inclined to be chatty, l asked the meaning 
of the coat of arms I had observed in their hats. 

‘ They are those of our canton,’ replied the one who had first spoken. ‘ The 
white is the federal cross, under which we are all united; and this,’ pointing 
toa small blue-and-white cockade, ‘distinguishes those from ‘Tesino. Ot 
course you are going to the Tir Federal? 

Those words again! J began to think they haunte’ me: but, this time at 
least, [ was determined to have an explanation of their meaning. 

‘The Tir Federal,’ said be, in answer to my question, ‘takes place every 
two years, in one or other of the five principal cantons, and is a genera) gath- 
ering ot the Swiss marksmen, under the federal banner. Prizes of value are 
given to the best shots, and, the meeting over, the flag is left under the guard 


the same means of employing a part of their own disbanded warms fat 
eight thousand of onr countrymen, under Sir Matthew Gough, swelled tha 
French army to nf men, They were commanded by the Da 
afterwards Louis XI, and with this formidable force he advanced on 

one of the richest and most considerable towns of the Swiss confederation. 

The city was in the utmost consternation. Its means of defence were to- 

tally inadequate ‘0 resist such an army, and capitulation was not to be 
thought o:; for such was the bad faith of those times, that the town of Brug- 
gie, which had surrendered a fortnight before to Thomas of Falxenstein, on 
the most solemn assurance that the war was at an end, had been plundered 
and burnt, and its garrison put to the sword. After this exploit Palkenstein 
shat himself up in tis castle of Farnsburg, sivuated a few leagues from 
Basle. It was stronely built, and so flanked with bastions and towers as to 
be thought impregnable, but the garrison was without provisions, and una- 
ble to hold out against four thousand Swiss, who, burning to revenge the 
treacherous slaughter of their countrymen at Bragyie, had closely invested 
it. Acapitalation, proposed by Falkenstein, was siernly refused, and he was 
about to surrender at discretion, when the ramour reaching him that the 
Dauphin and his Armagnacs were marching to his assistance, determined 
him to hold out, 
One night the moon, balf emerging from behind a cloud, showed the as- 
tonished Swiss the apparition of an armed knight passing throngh their 
camp. He rode atarapid pace on a horse black as jet, which, like its rider, 
wasot gigantic size. Yet no sound was heard as the heavy hoofs trod the 
rugged way. It was the age of superstition, and the startled soldiers gazed 
as al a supernatural appearance, till one, bolder than the rest, hurled a jave- 
lin at the mysterious visitor, The weapon fell to the ground. The figure 
vanished; and while they were discussing the strangeness of the circum- 
siance, a red light appeared in the horizon, The whole coantry was soon 
luminated with the flames ot a distant fire, bat no traces of the strange 
horseman were tw be seen. It was John von Richberg, who bad undertaken 
the dangerous mission of communicating the distress of the garrison to the 
Dauphin. He had wrapt his horses’ feet in felt, and had set fre to some de- 
serted farm-houses as a signal to his friends in the Castle that he had passed 
salely through the enemy's camp. 

In the meantime Hermann Seevogel, one of the magistrates of Basle, ar- 
rived at the Swiss camp to urge the immediate raising of the siege of Farns- 
burg, and the departure of the confederates to defend the city 
‘It you delay any longer,’ said he, ‘ you will be woo late to enter the town, 
The enemy is already on hes march to surround it.’ 

Full of confidence in their own courage, they rallied him on his fears, 
*Ah!’ repiied the brave citizen, who hac otlen fought at the head of hi« 
fellow townsmen, ‘you must not think me easily frightened. What] teil 
you is too true: but f will remain, and you shall see if 1 am a coward. 

A warm debate was the result of Seevogel’s mission, The majority pro- 
tested against relinquishing the siege at the very time the Castle was expect- 
ec to surrender. On the other hand, many who were citizens of Basle urged 
the necessity of aiding their friends, ith a view of satisfying both par- 
ties, it was resolved to send a detachment of sixteen hundred men to assist in 
the defence of the city. ‘Two cardinals, who were hastening to quit a town 
the ruin of which appeared certain, met this gallant band, singing national 
airs, and marching as if toa feie, In vai they were told that their enemies 
were at least thirty thousand strong, and that if they attempted to defend the 
city against such a multitude, not aman would escape. 

*‘ Well, then,’ answered the Swiss hy reply olten quoted since,) ‘ we will 
bequeath our souls to God, and our bodies to the Armagnacs!’ 

On their arrival they found the city already invested, The army of the 
Dauphin had passed the small river Birse above Basle, and occupied all the 
villages round. He had received information that the Swiss were on their 
way to attack him, and, by the advice of John von Richberg, who had ofien 
witnessed the panic into which the extraordinary impetuosity of their attack 
was apt to throw the most tried soldiers, the — were separated into sev- 
eral divisions, so that, should the first be defeated, barrier after barrier might 
be opposed to the progress of the confederates. 

The greater part of the army were encamped on the lefi side of the rivery 
while the divisions of the Sieur de Beuil and Count de Chabanne formed the 
advanced guard on the right bank. It was here that, at eight o'clock in the 
morning of the 26th of August, 1444, the brave band of Swiss marched to 
attack the French. At the very first shock the oops ot De Beuil took flight. 
Their commander, astonished at the vigour of the attack, retreated on De 
Chabanne, who, with a far more numerous body of soldiers, was stationed 
behind a strong entrenchment. In vain Scevogel, who commanded the 
Swiss, endeavoured to restrain the impetuosity of his men. Neither the fear 
of an enemy, formidable from his numbers, nor even the difficulty of attack~ 
ing a fortified position, could damp their ardour. They rushed forward, and 
in an incredibly short time, an army counting as many thousands as that ot 
the Swiss did hundreds, was seen flying in disorder; the fugitives pursued, 
and struck down, without mercy, by these intrepid mountaineers. 

Once more their captains tried to make them listen to the voice of prudence. 


‘They were masters of the enemy’s camp. Banners, horses, cannon, bag- 
gage, all were in their hands ; and, from the brow of the nin, they coula 


see the Armagnacs, completely defeated, striving to reach the opposite side 
of the river. 

Well would it have been for them if they could have remained contented. 
with their success ; but the thought of their friends in Basle, who, in the exe 
tremity of danger, luoked forward to their arrival as the only hope of safety, 
determined them tovadvance, 

Animated by the sight of the main body encamped on the opposite bank of 
the river, they plunged in, and, in the very teeth of the cannon, drawn up to 
intercept their passage, reached the other side. 

The inhabitants of Basle, who witnessed the combat from their ramparts, 
observing the great disparity of force on the side of their detenders, despatched 
three thousand citizens to their aid. The Dauphin, perceiving the manoruvre, 
sent a strong body of men to interceptthem. ‘This detachment advanced to- 
wards the gate of St. Alban’s, by which the Balois had made their sortie, with 
a view of cutting off the communication of the latter with the city. ‘The 
alarm of the townspeople was now at its height. The approach of the Ar- 
magnacs, 80 justly dreaded for their cruelty, spread universal consternation. 
The sentinels stationed on the watch-towers gave notice of the danger; trum- 
pets were sounded and alarm-bells rung, as signals to the citizens to return; 
and messengers were despatched to John Rott, the burgomaster, who com- 
manded them, to recall him to the defence of the town. He reluctantly obey- 
ed; and thus were the Swiss deprived of every hope of succour; for, though 
the bold attempt to pass the river succeeded, on arriving at the oppos'¢ side 
they had found it impossible to form themselves in order of battle 

Jobn von Richberg, with sixteen hundred German cavalry, and eight thou- 
sand of the best French troops, attacked them as they landed, and in a, short 
time they were separated into two parts; one of which, surrounded on every 
side, continued to resist a force ten times greater than their own, till Filled to 
a man, 

The other division had made strenuous efforts te join the Balois ; but, per- 
ceiving that the attempt of the latter to assist them by a sortie had failed, this 
party, whose number did not amount to above five hundred men, entrenched 
themselves in the burying-ground and chapel of St. Jacques. Here they made 
the most extraordinary resistance to the overwhelming toree brought against 
them. Three times did the Armagnacs advance to the charge, and three times 
were they repulsed with severe loss. At length cannon was planted against 
the wails of the churchyard, the chapel was set on fire, and the French and 
Germans, entering in numbers by the breaches, fought hand to hand with the 
tew Swiss who still remained alive. Pierced wit arrows, defending them- 
selves with the weapons plucked from their own wounded limbs, still these 
gallant men were ansubdued. Round the body of every Swiss lay the corpses 








of the authorities until the ensuing fete. It is then brought, with great cere- 
mony, and placed for the next two years in the care of the town whose turn to 
hold the festival has arrived. This year it will be held at Basle, and coin- 
ciding with the forth anniversary of the famous battle of St. Jicques, which 
is solemnly kept there every century, it is resolved to celebrate the two to- 
gether. 
‘ The famous battle of St. Jacques!’ said I. ‘1 beg your pardon, but f don’t 
think I ever heard of it.’ 
‘ Never heard of it” he retarred,—‘never heard of the Thermopyi« of 
Switzerland 7 
The pride which my new acquaintance felt in the exploits of his country- 
men made him willingly comply with my request tor information; and {ror 
what he told me I have thrown together the tollowing sketch :— 
Although nearly a century and a half had elapsed since the Swiss, under 
their great leader William Tell, had freed themselves from the yoxe of Aus- 
tria, the princes of that house had not relinquishe their claims to the confed- 
erated provinces. It istrue that, weakened by a struggle in which much 
blood and ireasure had been wasted, there were times in which they seemed 
inclined to leave the cantons to the undistu' bed enjoyment of their independ- 
ence; bat no svoner did an opportunily of asserting theis ancient pretensions 
occur than the contest was renewed with fresh vigour 

In 1444 the Emperor Frederic of Austria concluded a treaty with Charies 
the Seventh, King of France, in which the latter agreed to assist him against 
his revolted Swiss subjects. Charlies was the more willing to comply with 
this demand, because, having freed his own kingdom from the English, he 
found himself burthened with a large army for which he had no actual use 
and he gladly seized the opportunity of getting rid of the different bands of 
Touticrs, ecorceurs, aod brigands of all kinds, that, under the general name of 
Armagnacs, had jong been the scourge and terror of every country where they 


of five or six of the Armagnaces; and it was not till after ten hours of combat 
and the loss of eight thousand men and eleven hundred horses, that the Dau- 
phin could call himself victor. 

While the French commanders, masters at length of this hardly-contested 
field, admired the courage of their fallen foes, the German knights were not 
ashamed to insult the few who yet remained alive. Bernhardt Monch, arriv- 
ing when the battle was at an end, gallopped exultingly over the bodies of 
his fallen enemies, and passed the spot where Arnold Schick, one of the cap- 
tains of the canton of Uri, lay breathing his last. 

‘ The odour of this blood is delicious,’ said the former 
self ina garden of roses!’ 

Smell this one "’ said the dying man, raising a heavy stone, and, by a last 
effort, hurling it at his foe. It strack Monch on the forehead, fractured hi 
ekull, and he died in a few hours. 

It is satisfactory to know that the gallant resistance of the Swiss confeder- 
ates saved their country. Basle surrendered, but on favourable terms; and 
the admiration felt by the Dauphin for the heroic character of the Swiss in- 
duced him to contract a close alliance with the cantons. When he became 
king, under the name of Louis X1., his first care was to engage a baualion in 
the service of France. His successors continued the practice, until the fata! 
10th of August, 1792, showed that the descendants uf the heroes of St. Jacques 
bad not degenerated from the courage and fidelity of their ancestors. 

Seeing that I was much interested by all I had heard, my new acquaint- 
ances urged me to accompany them to Basle. They told me that, in conse- 
quence of the double anniversary, the concourse of people was expected to be 
ten times greater than had ever yet been known. ‘That the Swiss had flocked 
from all parts of Europe, and even from America ; and that these latier had 
brought, as an offering {rom their countrymen who were unable to come, a 
richly inlaid rifle as one of the prizes to be shot for ZBI was easily persuaded 


‘I couldfancy .« 








had shown themselves, The English were not sorry to take advantage 0% 


and we set off the next morning. 
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On a : Basle re foand the town gay with rations for the] prosperity, and with a solemn recommendation to .emember their daves as 
Eg The bells pant oul a merry peal m teale by music paraded | citizens, placed the flag in the hand of the person privileged to receive it. 
the streets, which had been planted with trees for the occasion. Long gar- With many embraces, the meeting then separated, the band of each company 
lands of flowers, fastened to the houses on each side, were suspended across, | playing the national air of their canton as the marched from the field. 


and from the middle of each festoun hung a shield with an appropriate device. 
Under this roofing of brilliant coloars we passed to our hotel, The dinner- 
bell was just ringing as I took my place among a hundred-and-forty guests. 
The soup was excellent, but scalding hot; and while waiting for it to cool | 
Was amased at the ingenious contrivance by which my right-hand neighbour 
(a burly German) contrived to satisfy his longing tofall to. Seizing a couple 
of wine-glasses, he poured the boiling liquid into one, and passing it a few 
times trom one to the other, drank it off in consecutive glasstuls As this was 
a man@uyre quite new to me, I concluded fate had placed me by one of those 
original minds that scoff at forms, and | resolved to watch his proceedings. | 
was soon rewarded for my trouble. Ona dish of cauliflowers being placer 
beiore him, he appropriated the whole to himself, and emptying a tureen of 
meliedbutter over it, with the help of a table-spoun, he swallowed it all with 
marks of the liveliest satisfaction. 1 confess this last dish, however it might 
agree with his stomach, was rather too rich for mine,and | resolved to confine 
mp een? to what was passing on my left; a resolation I was confirmed in 
when inadvertently turning, 1 saw my fat fc:end pointing a large lead pencil, 
which immediately served him for a tooth-piek. 

1 mention these table anecdotes for the benefit of any who may be collecting 
materials for new ‘German experiences,’ leaving it to them to determine 
whether the traits [ have mentioned are national or individual. 

The evening was passed in strolling about the town. From the farthest 
boundaries of the little state, the richer farmers and landed proprietors had 
thronged with their wives and daughters, dressed in their smart costumes; and 
I thought, as I looked at the astonishing variety of dresses and the happy 
faces around, that it would be difficult to find a more pleasing or animated 
scene. 

1 was awakened rext morning by salvos ofartillery, and hurrying out of the 
hete}, met the procession with which the ceremonies commenc A com- 
pany of infantry, marching to military music, preceded a herald dressed in the 
costume of the middle ages. He wore the culours and carried the banner ot 


Thue closed the festival of St. Jacques.—Hood's Magazu. 
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KANE'S INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND.” 


There are very tew countries possessing such a scope of uninterrupted pro- 


ductive soil as ours. As it is, its produce is very great. We are too apt to sup- 


pose our country absoiutely poor, while it is the distribution only of its wealth 
that leaves it relatively so. Ireland produces seven times as much wheat, 
fuur times as much barley, and twice as much oats and potatoes, as Scotland ; 
yet Scotland neither is, nor is it esteemed, a poor county. Ireland, in trath, 
whatever her people may be, is a rich country, and is daily increasing in 
riches; and to explore her industrial resources is a task of great weight and 
magnitude, and calling for the employment of every extensive means for the 
procurement of information, and of very high faculties for arranging and di- 
gesting the materials when procured. 

Doctor Kane came to his task ata favourable time. The general geology 
of the whole island had recently been investigated, for the purposes of the 
Railway Commission. The Ordnance Map was all but complete. Our s0- 
cial stalistics had just been put on a permanent footing by the Census of 1841. 
The widely-felt necessity for increased exertion to take more value out of our 
soil and labour, had made allen eager to communicate and to receive inior- 
mation on any topic connected with mining, agriculture, or manufactures. 
The writings ot Liebig, and other expounders of agricultural chemistry, had 
almost entirely removed the barbarous prejudices oi the old school ot farmers, 
and scientific investigation had grown positively popular among the country 
gentiemen. And no wonder: for the vcice of the times thundered in their 
ears continually—‘ You must learn to grow more corn, you must learn to raise 
more ore, you must learn to increase the quantity of produce of al! kinds, or 
be beggared’ ‘Therefore when the public bureaus could not continue their in- 
vestigations, we looked to the individual labourer. The Royal Dublin Socie- 





the town, and the handsomest man in the canton having been selected for the 
pose his appearance was really striking. After him came four attendants, 
fearlag a massive silver goblet of the most quaint and antique form and work- 
manship. Heralds in showy scarlet dresses, followed by the authorities of 
the cily, came next; then preceded by their different flags, the companies of 
marksmen from the twenty-two cantons, a numerous and imposing body, and 
a battery of artillery brought the rear. 
The site of the battle of St. Jacques was about half a mile from the town, 
and here a tribune had been erected, in frontof which was a marble tablet with 
the following inscription :— 


“OUR SOULS TO GOD, OUR BODIES TO THE ENEMY. 


ty, in whose theatre Doctor Kane delivered the course of lectures, which form 
the foundation ot the work before us, wanted only the means and authority of 
a government board, to become for the time a most effective department of 
public instraction, The quaatity of information obtained was very great, 
and the talent with which Doctor Kane has used it is worthy of the import- 
ance of the subject. : 
Consider how great a subject itis. Here are twenty millions of acres of 
land, underlaid by various strata of rocks, yielding by their decomposition 
soils of various quality, fitted for the production of different sorts ot food for 
man and beast, of raiment, and of other great commodities of life; traversed 
again by veins of various metals and fuels, and by their respective elevations 
and depressions giving force and direction to the waters that fall over all that 





HERE, ON THE 26TH avausT, 1444, 

PELL, FIGHTING AGAINST THE FRENCH AND AUSTRIANS, 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED CITIZENS FROM THE CONFEDERATED 8WISS CANTONS 
THEY WERE NOT OVERCOME TILL EXHAUSTED BY VICTORY. 

THIS TRIBUTE TO THEIR BRAVERY WAS ERECTED 
BY THE BURGHERS OF BASLE. 

THE 30rn yuNne, 1844,” 


The magistrates of Basle, accompanied by a deputation of the marksmen 
and followed by the cup bearer, mounted the tribune ; the rest arranged them. 
selves around: and the grand federal banner being raised undera salute from 
the cannon, the band played a national air, and the spectators greeted it with 
loud cheers. A speech from the Burgomaster welcoming the strangers, dur- 
ing which he drank tu the prosperity of the confederated provinces, was en- 
thusiastical.y received, aud followed by a hymn sung by the whole assembly. 
This done, the cannon once more saluted the national flag, and the procession, 
returning through the town, proceeded to the plain where the shooting was to 
take place. This immense spice capable of containing fifty thousand persons, 
was entered by a triumphal arch. it was completely inclosed by wouden erec- 
tions, ia the Gothic style, and comprising a shooting-gallery, {dining-room, 
coffeehouses, &c, &c, 

In the centre stood an elegant pavilion a hundred feet high. Its base form- 
ed a federal cross, and in the four end compartments numerous prizes were 
displayed. Among these was an aatique chased silver waiter, valued at two 
hundred pounds sterling, and a rifle richly inlaid with gold, the latter the gitt 
of an English nobleman. 

in the middle of the pavilion was a spiral staircase, which, passing two 
galleries, led to the top, where stood a colossal figure of Herman Seevogel, 
the commander of the Swiss at the battle of St. Jacques. Here, amid the fir- 
ing of guns and ringing otf bejls, the federal flag was placed in the right hand 
of the statue, whose lett arm, raised high in the air, seemed beckoning his 
countrymen © range themselves once more under his banner. Deatening 
SHOULS TOM the spectators seemed to Answer he appeal; andme authorities, 
descending to the first gallery, received the Mags of the several cantons, each 
of which was presented with an appropriate speech. The Swiss with whom 
i had become acquainted at Strasburg was very eloquent on the occasion; his 
harangue melting himselfand his hearers intotears. ‘The twenty-two banners 
were then placed row ad the gallery, where, emblematic of the constitution of 
the republic, they wavet under the protection of that held by Seevogel; and 
shortly aflerwa~‘* ts sister-flags, as those {rom the smaller towns are called, 
were seen flutiering trom the lower balcony. 


The effect of this pavilion of flags was very clegunt; and I may mention 
that the enthusiasm of the spectators had something besides patriotism to sus- 
tain it, for underneath was a cellar containing six thousand bottles of wine 
which during the ceremony was distribuied to the contederates. This conelud- 
ed, the visitors partook of a handsome dinner, given by the corporation in a 
room five or six hundred feet jong, occupying nearly one side oi the square. 
Tables prepared for five thousand guests(on which were damask cloths 
woven for the occasion) may give an idea of the magnitude of the entertain- 
ment ; and many patriotic toasts and sentiments accompanied the bumpers of 
Schwitzer blut, or Swiss blood, a wine that takes its name from growing on 
the field of battle. oe y 

At the risk of being thought to enter into tco trivial details, | must give a 
sketch of the kitchen, where the preparations were on a scale that would put 
a Lord Mayor's dinner to the blush. It was a building two hundred and forty 
feet long by filty wide. Sixteen copper keitles, of a size that might lead you 
to believe yourself in an extensive brewery, were appropriated to the making 
of soup. ‘Three monster ovens, twenty-four stoves, ond a fountain spouting 
in the midst, reminded me, Ihardiy knew why, of the wedding dioner ot 
Prince Riquet with the ‘Tat: The latter feast was certainly on a much 
smaller scale, but the fountain playing bere gave a touch ot fairyland to the 
whole. The provisions, however, were of that substantial nature that at once 
recajls us from poeiry to prose. During the eight days the fete was to last 
they had contracted to receive, per diem, 1500 Ibs. of beef, 2500 Lbs. of mutton 
and veal, 5000 ibs. of bread, besides vast quantities of poultry and vegetables. 
Under the kitchen was a cellar, containing one hundred i 
bottles of wine. 

The following morning, accompanied by my friends, 1 paid a visit to the 
shooting gallery. It was a building nine huncred feet long, having in the 
centre a raised platiorm, where the committee sat. Tickets tor the sho: iting 
were here given, and strings leading to the seventy-two targets enabled a 
marker, stationed at each, to send notice back to the umpires of the distance of 
every shot {rom the centre of the bull’s eye. Fifty men were constanily em- 
ployed in casting bullets, and two thousand stalls were erected for the accom 
modation of loading. Each rifle, when charged, was handed to the marks- 
man, who awaited it at a smal! window facing the targets, 

The Swiss rifle is some pounds heavier than an English musket, the stock 
Jong, and the butt finished off with a sort of half-moon, which fits to the shoul- 
der and under the arm. This serves, when levelled, to keep the point from 
dropping. Reversing the usual position of rifle-shooting, the body of the 
marksman is here thrown back, his left elbow firmly planted on his hip, and 
supporting his hand, which forms a rest for the r fle. While in this Position 
some one behind sets the hair trigger and puts in motion a small rendulum 
fixed on the stock and corresponding to the sight, This prevents him trom 
seeing the object aimed ai, until completely covered by his piece. [t is there- 
lore as requisite lo possess a steady hand as a quick eye 

_ My new friend seemed wo have both in perfection. After firing about a 
dozen shots, all of which were good, he hit the very centre of the bull’s eye 
three times in succession. <A loud shout followed this exploit. He was lifted 
ou the shoulders of his friends, and, preceded by a band of music, was carried 
im triumph to the pavilion, where one of the committee presented him with a 
silver goblet filled with champagne. 

In this way several of the best shots were, as we should say, “ chaired.” 
Among them was an English nobleman, so ardent a lover of the sport, that 
he has had himself naturaiized Swiss, in order to obtain the right of shooting 
for the first prize, a privileze confined to Swiss citizens. He was the byec 
ol general observation during the week that the fete lasted, having no less than 
ee eran, beating his pieces. He fired generally five or six 

After the distribution of the prizes, the different bands of marksmen again 
fetched their respective banners, which were returned with as much ceremony 
as they bad been received with. As each deputation marched to the pavilion, 
the principal magisiraie made a Speech congratulating them on the proofs 

given, that the marksmen of Switzerland had not degenerated from their ab- 
cient fenown. They then drank from the goblet a parting wish for their 


and fifty thousand 


surface; inhabited by above eight millions of people, and supporting besides 
these a live stock of about five millions of various cattle. ‘To ascertain how 
much of the goods of lite such a field produces, how much more it is capable 
of producing, and how to apply its various forces of human hands, brute la. 
bour, the energy of the restless elements of air and water, and the latent for- 
ces of fire and chemical affinities, so as to obtain that increase of the goods of 
life, is surely a great problem, and he who solves it, to whatever extent, is so 
far a deserving servant of his country and kind. 

It is obvious thatthe geological structure of the land is the basis of the 
whole inquiry ; for its different component rocks give the diversities of soil. 
the amount of coal-fuel, and of metallic wealth; and its different elevations of 
surface give ihe amount of water power, the direction of the detritus and de- 
posit of soil, and determine the facilities of communication. This part of the 
inquiry, so far as the general structure of the terrene is concerned, was near- 
ly completed to Doctor Kane’s hands, by the excellent geological map prepared 
by Mr. Griffith forthe Railway Commissioners. But in the reasoning drawn 
from the indications of the map, we find ourselves in the midst of novel and 
judicious observation. Having shown that of the sixteen elements necessary 
for the sustentation of animal and vegetable life, feur only are to be found in 
the atmosphere and water, and that the rest must be obtained, according as 
they enter into the composition of each plant or creature, from the soil, or, in 
default of their existence there, from artificial aids, Doctor Kane observes :— 

‘A district of which the rock is simple in constitution cannot (per se) furnish 
a fertile soil. A pure quartz rock, or a pure limestone, could only furnish 
from its soi] to plants, lime or silica, and they should hence languish for want 
of other equally importantelements. ‘The edges of a geological district, where 
the various rocks are in contact, will therefore always be more fertile as to 
soil than its interior; and the more numerous are the rocks in the neighbour- 
hood, andthe greater the diversity in their mineral character, the more com 
nlex will be the soil furnished by their decomposition, and, by its power of 
urnishing the elements of growth to different kinds of plants, the greater will 
be its range and energy of tertility. Lf these principles be apphed to the acta 
al condition of ferility of the soils of lreland,they wil! be found to be borne 
out ina remarkable degree, The districts known to agriculturists as being 

of the most remarkabie fertility in Ireland, are, in Ulster, about the valley of 
the Lagan, and in Munster, the golden vale, which stretches from the end of 
the coal formations at Cashel tonear Limerick. On looking to the geological 
map, these districts are found to contain a greater number of diflerent kinds of 
rock than any other locality in Ireland. The Lagan flows on a bed of new 
red sandstone, on one side of which rises the trap disirict of Antrim, with its 
underlying chalk and gypseous marls, whilst the clay-slate of Down bounds 
iton the south, until it is closed by the old red sandstone and mica slate, the 
coal formation, an the tertiary clays, which occur at the southern extremity 
of Loch Neagh. The Manster disirict lies between the sandstone and clay- 
slate mountains of the Galtees and Slieve Phelim. The principal rock of 
the low country is limestone, through which protrude in various parts masses 
of sandstone, and of voleanic trap, itself of complex constitution; the western 
boundary being the shales and grits of the Munster coal field. 

’ : ° It is necessary, however, to remark, that the source of the svil 
may be, and perhaps more frequent y is, far distant from the rock which ac- 
tually underlies it; the soil being formed by the decomposition of the moun- 
tainous country and deposited on the plain. The constitution of the most 
usual soil of the central portions of Ireland is a remarkable instance oi this. 
The great limestone plain is covered by a soi! which contains scarce a trace 
ot lime, although mixed with limestone gravel. Ihave examined soil which 
was not many inches deep, and had a sub-soil of limestone gravel, resting on 
bare limestone rock, and yet the soil itself was almost barren for want of lime, 
which it was necessary to apply to it asa manure.’ 

To make the survey and valuation of Ireland complete, there ought to be 
analyses of the soils of the several districts preserved along with the records 
of their fiscal assessment. Such analyses were part of the plan ot the Ord- 
nauce Survey, and Doctor Kane, referring to those by Captain Portlock, pub- 
lished in the Memoir of Tem; kk incre, justly observes— 





‘This is a deficiency which it is most important for our scientific chemists, 
with assistance of enlightened agricultarists, and of such institutions as the 
Royal Dublin Society, to endeavour with all energy to supply.’ 

But we fear such an undertaking far exceeds the means at the society’s dis- 
posal, and that unless our lrish nobility and representatives urge the prosecu- 
tion of the Memoir as a ‘sine qua non’—which we heartily wish they would 
do—these essential materials must long remain wanting both to the scientific 
and the practical inquirer. 

With regard to our coal-fields, the labours of Griffith, Weaver, and other 
eminent geologists, have rendered the actual quantity of fuel thence available 
pretty wel) known; but we were by no means prepared to find so very encour- 
aging a report as Doctor Kane gives us of the extent and value of our me- 
talliterous deposits. The weakness of that too-prevalent habit of decrying 
everything Irish is strikingly illustrated in the fact, that the ironstone of the 

rigna district, so long regarded as a sort of paradise of Irish folly, is posi- 
tively as rich as the richest Welsh ore, hitherto regarded as the richest in the 
} British isles, and considerably richer than the best ores of Staffordshire and 
Glasgow; while Doctor Kane, having shown the quantity by an analysis 
goes on to declare. that ‘in quantity, there is no doubt, but that the ironstone 
of this district is practically inexhaustible.’ There is also an extensive de- 
posit of ironstone, equal to that of Staffordshire, throughout the Kilkenny coal- 
field. We own these analyses. which want of space prevents our inserting 
in detail, have surprised us, and we begin to hope that our mining prosperity 
will not always be confined to the single article of copper. In copper, as 
most of our local readers may be aware, we are tolerably prosperous ; our an- 
nual yield exceedinz that of Cornwall in a.p. 1780. It is true, the mines of 
Cornwall have since then been rendered five times more productive, or, in 
other words, have been worked with five times as much profitable appli- 
cation—a hint, which from the steadily increasing value of shares in 
| Irish mining companies, we hope has not been thrown away. Doctor 

Kane, as might be expected, touches very lightly on the Wicklow gold- 
| mines; and yet, itis certain that in the bed of the little stream descending 





native gold have been tound trom time to time, and that not less than £10.000 
has been paid for the stray lumps so discovered by the peasaniry. Our lead 
mines, however, appear to hold forth a promise of precious metal less decep- 
tive. The average quantity of silver contained in a ton of lead is about seven 
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ounces. A lead mine near Quin, in the county Clare; the i 
nary proportion of one handred and twenty ounces of we mink 
connection with this singular instance of such richness, we have a characte;. 
istic remark : 

* Almost all the Irish galenas are argentiferous. So remarkably is this the 
case, that formerly the Jead smelted in Ireland was so hard and brittle, thar ig 
was accounted inferior to the English in our own market, and would not be 
bought, but was sent over to England and Holland to be refined. The purifi- 
cation consisted in removing froma it the silver which it contained, and then 
it was sent back, fitted for its proper use, and sold at a higher price.’ 

We now perform this purification at home, and as it is an interesting one 
and carried on in a very perfect manner at Ballycorus, in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin, a description of the process may not be unacceptable. It appears 
that an alloy of lead and silver is more fusible than pure lead, ‘The iead 
then, being melted slowly, is allowed to solidify : ‘ 


‘ What becomes solid contains no silver, and so, by removing the grains of 
lead as they form, with a perforated ladle, the silver is concentiated in the 
portion which remains liquid; so that, ultimately, after several repetitions of 
the process, the whole quantity of silver remains united with about one-tenth 
ot the lead, whilst the remaining nine-tenths of the lead is free from silver 
and sent to market. The rich portion of the lead is then placed in a shallow 
crucible, formed of bone-dust and ashes, and then a strong biast trom a bel. 
lows is blown across its surface ; the lead is oxidized, amd the oxide ot lead 
(forming the litharge of commerce) ispartly absorbed by the porous cu t, 
partly blown over the edge, until all the lead beiag oxidized, the dull film 
which hitherto covered the melted metal passes off, and the pure silver re. 
mains,’ 
Of our other metalliferous deposits the most practically valuable are those 
of manga»ese at Howth and Clandore, and a peculiar ore of antimony found 
at Killbsicken, in the county Clare, consisting of sulphuret of antimony and 
sulphuret of lead, in the identical proportions in which they are uscd in the 
type-founderies, so that this ore, when smelted, should give a natural type. 
metal. The ordinary ore of antimony occurs in a vein of considerable rich- 
ness at Clontibret in Armagh. 
But our potter’s-clays and glass-sands are of infinitely more consequence in 
an industrial poiut of view than scattered veins even of the precious metals, 
Of such deposits we have an abundance, fit for all purposes, from the manu- 
facture of the tileand fire -brick, uptothat of the finest porcelain and plate-giass, 
Porcelain elay is a product of disintegrated granite. ‘That made use of in 
the potteries of Staffordshire is brought from the granite district of Cornwal] 
Our granite districts of Mourne and W icklow supply the same material, A 
Kilranelagh, near Baltinglass, it exists as a pure deposit; and at Tullow, in 
the county Carlow, it is found of a somewhat inferior quality. Such depo. 
sits are of rare occurrence elsewhere. In Cornwall the preparation of the 
kaolin, as the pure porcelain clay is ca'led, is entirely artificial. The granite 
is crushed and washed, and the sediment collected. We attempt nothing of 
this kind here. Wedo not even work our beds of ready-made kaolin. All the 
coal tracts abound with fire-clay, an article indispensable in the preparation 
of iron. Ordinary potter’s-clay occurs in every county, more or less. Yet the 
sotal number of potters in Ireland in 1841 was but 199. How unimportant an 
item this is in the general industry of the country may be judged of from the 
fact, that the tobacco-pipe makers were nearly as numerous, being in the same 
year 166. Yet for puttery and glass we sent out of the country asaually 
130,000, As to the latter manufacture, we export considerable quantities of 
the raw material, which we possess in the shape of flint-sand of extraordinary 
urity, in different localities, ‘The finest known deposit of such sand is on 
Mnekish mountain, in Donegal, down the precipitous sides of which Otway 
observed the agents of a Glasgow glass factory rolling the precious material 
in bags, at a time when it was generally supposed thai those wilds ccntained 
nothing fit for the use man but game and potieen. But it is time to proceed to 
the consideration of the forces applicable to the conversion of these vast mate. 
rials to articles of more immediate use. 

We believe we may regard falling water as one of the valuable appurte- 
nances of the soil, as mnch as gold or silver, and nearly as much as coal— 
for to all the more important uses of coal, as a moving power, il is equally ap- 
plicable; and therefore we include it among the gueat physical features which 
we have adverted to as calling for the attention of the investigator in the first 
ins ance. 

T wo great forces are continually in opposition in nature: one, looking to 
the sun, exhibiting its phenomena in expansion, elasticity, and perhaps in ve- 
getable, and possibly even in animal lite; the other, looking towards the earth, 
consisting in the various manifestations of the great iaw of gravitation. Thus 
the presence of fire converts the prone mill-race into the expansive cloud of 
steam ; and again, a jet of culd water reduces the elastic vapour of the steam- 
boiler to its original condition of a dense fluid. And such is the great opera- 
tion going on continually over the whole face of the earth, of waters drawn 
up by the heat ot the sun, during the day, in gaseous exhalations, and return- 
ed again to earth, in the torm of dewe, at night, or, in certain electrical states 
of the atmosphere, inthat of rain. And through this process all the waters 
on the face of the earth are continually passing; otherwise they would either 
fly off, and leave the globe dry, or else would collect into one place, andstage 
nate. Butthe sun and earth, with their alternate forces, keep them in continual 
circulation ; so that, if we would know how much water runs from any given 
area of the earth’s surface to the sea, we have only to estimate the amountof 
rain and dew for that area, and, subtracting from these the land evaporation, 
the remainder will be the quantity of water delivered to the sea (the great 
evaporating reservoir for the whole earth), and then for every ton weight of 
wate so descending through a given space in a given time, we have the me- 
chanical value of that water-delivery in horse-powers. To ascertain the 
quantity of rain and dew is not a matter of much difficulty; but to estimate 
the amount of evaporation that takes place from the surface of the hilly coun- 
try, diversified with so great a variety of growths as cover large scopes of 
arable and pasture lands, is a very complex problem. It has, however, been 
approximated, both for France and England; and Doctor Kane enters into a 
similar calculation, from which he deduces the amount of evaporation for 
Ireland at about twelve out of thirty-six inches ofrain that fall here ip a year; 
thus leaving the water-power of the country to be represented by two feet in 
depth of water, descending trom the medium level of the whole island once 
in every year to the sea; that is, assuming the average height of the suiface 
of Ireland to be four hundred and fifty feet above the level of the sea, about 
seventy million tons of water falling through that height every twen'y-foar 
hours, which is equivalent tothe continual exertion or the power of one and 
a halt a millionof horses. The falls of the Shannon alone, between Killa- 
loe and Limerick, afford a motive force equal to thirty-three thousand horse- 
powers in continual action, day and night, throughout the year. Such is the 
stupendous machinery of nature, and wiih such great inducements does sbe 
solicit man to industry, ? 

It would not be consistent with the limited character of a paper of this de- 
scription, to proceed further in the contemplation of the bare ‘verrene,’ though 
we would willingly follow Dr. Kaight into the question of facilities tor com- 
munication, in which he strenuously urges the aduption of the atmospheric 
principle of railway propulsion; battaking it as we have it now, with ils 
soils of ascertained extent and quality, its minerals, coal-fields, and watet- 
power, the next consideration in the great social problem which we bave pro- 
posed will be, how much more of the goods of life ought it to produce? and 
how can it be made to yield that increase ? 

That Ireland does not produce as much as she ought, is, unfortunately, @ 
proposition that needs no proof; and so long as it remains certain enough to 
be admitted as an axiom, that she does not produce ene half as much as she 
ought to do, to bring her up even to the impertect standard of the sisterisland, 
we need not seek to stimulate exertion by holding forth this or that measureo 
ultimate advancement. Before the period can arrive when the estimates of 
the lowest calcalators can approach fulfilment, a new generation will have 
arisen, with increased wants, larger wishes, and, in al! likelihood, with 1m- 
proved means of developing materials of wealth and fertility, undreamt of 
even intne bold philosophy of the preseut day; for bere in Iveland the plough 
may be said to have entered an intelleciual fallow of centuries, and a crop, 
for good or evil, is growing up, such as the sickle of the great Reaper does 
not in many ages enter upon. 

Leaving, therefore, the intermediate question of how much, we proceed 
to the more important Aow? with which Doctor Kane’s book is chiefly con- 
| versant, 

We have said that the elements of animal and vegetable life are sixteen; 
and that, of these, twelve must be sought from other sources than the air ana 
water, although it is rom these two lat er, through nature’s wonderful Jabora- 
tories of plants and animals, that the bulk of our edible products are derived. 
To supply such of these ingredients as the particular crop may require, when 








trom Croghan-Kinsella to the vale of Arklow, unusually large masses of | 





the soil itself does not afford them, is the office of manure. Many ingenious 
men have devoted themselves to the preparation of artificial mauures, caica- 
lated tor promoting the growth of different particular crops ; and it is undoubt- 
edly true, that in the salts of commerce we possess important ‘ succedanea 
to the common store of fertilizers; but it is a remarkable fact, which bitherto 
siands unimpeached in farming experience, that none of those com positions 
afford the same universal and certain nutriment to vegetabie life, that is found 
in the offal of the farm yard itself. In urging onthe farmer the preservauion 
of this all-important ingredient, Doctor Kane does no more than echo ibe ac 
vice of every practical agriculturist who has writien on the subject ; but bis 
testimony is peculiarly impressive, as coming from a chemist, whose proies- 
sion might naturally bias him in favour of the products of the laboratory 
rather than of the stalls; backed also as it is by the fact developed m the la- 
boratory, that, on a comparison of the ashes of the various plants enter 
into our usual systems of cropping, with the analysis of ordinary farm-y* 
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manure, it appears that every constuuent which they require is here present. 
We have beard a very beautiful —. of pature io the perpetuation of 
ble ucts expounded by Doctor Kane in the case of the flax plant, 
we believe it obiains more or less in all the planis we use iu agriculture. 
‘The exhaustion of the soil is caused, not so much by the prodaction of that 
rt of the plant which we consume, as by that of the sem and leaves which 
we throw away. Thaus, in the flax piant, the inner fibre, which we use for 
our textile deprives the ay of hardly any of its precious ingre- 
diemts, while the bark, the woody fibre, and the leaves, are full of the material 
of renewed fertility, if restored to the soil. Butto get at the fibre of com- 
merce, these are rotied off im the steep, and the water, rich with al! that the 
soil has lost, is run off to corrupt whe nearesiriver. This seems to be the 
course of nature, in greater or less degree, in her increase of every kind ; pro- 
viding compensation in the very ses of exhaustion, and always pro- 
dacing _ enough, if duly husbanded, to preserve her cycles of reproduction 
unimpaired. 

This brings us—omiltting the investigation of the other sources of fertilizing 
material—to atopic of great importance, and one which Doctur Kane has 
placed before the mind very clearly and re apg ts mean the rotation 
oi crops, which, in agriculture, answers fully as important an end as the dis- 
tribution of labour in manufactures. 

‘| have so far considered the exhaustion of the soil by plants, witha view 
to the restoration of the deficient ingredients through the agency of manure 
There is, however, ancther mode of restoring ferulity which is of practical 
importance, as it has led to the greatest of all improvements in husbandry, 
the rotation of crops. A soil which has been exhansted becomes restored by 
lging at rest tor a certain time, particularly if it be well broken up, and fresa 
surfaces be exposed to the action of the atmosphere; in fact, then, by the de- 
composition of the mineral masses which the sou! contains, a fresh soil is pro- 
duced. The organic remains of the former crops become also rot'ed, and 
assume a form suited for the nutrition of young plants, and thus, after a sea- 
son’s fallowing, still more after lying out of cultivation for sume years, the 
soil resumes a very considerable degree of tertility. But it is very evident 
that this process entails considerable loss by the land being so long idle, and 
it becomes of great importance to the farmer to make some use of the land 
whilst this process of regeneration is going on. This is actually done by 
changing from one kind of culture to another; whilst the land is recovering 
from the effects of one plant, it is capable of sustaining a plant which does 
not act upon it in the same way, and afterthis athird, differently exhausting 
trom either of the others, will give a course of rotation of three years, during 
any two of which the ground is recovering trom the exhausting action of the 
plant grown during the third. I take this only as an example, for it is found 
that three years is too short a term to be of much practical utility. 

‘In selecting the plants.adapted for such a rotation, we must be guided by 
their chemical zomposition, and by their mode of growth. ‘The results of 
both, however, lead to the same conclusion. In addition to those elements 
which are common to all plants used as food, certain plants are remarkable 
for the great quantity of silica they take from the soil, such are the grasses 
and corn plants; certain others for the potash they take up, such are turnips, 
the beet, the potato ; others again for the quantity of lime, as the pea, vetch, 
clover, tobacco, &c. Such are the kinds of plants that should succeed each 
other in a rotation.’ 

But no quantity ef manure, and no amount of skill in the rotation, will 
give good or wholesome crops from land surcharged with moisture. 

‘ The presence of moisture not merely affects the character of natural vege- 
tation, and renders the soil unfit for the production of plants which belong to 
a dry situation, but, what is even of more practical consequence, it retards 
the progress of vegetation in a very material degree, by preventing the rays 
ot the sun from warming the substance of the soil. A certain moderate heat 
is indispensable to vegetation: an increase of heat, provided it do not exceed 
certain bounds, augments its rapidity and force in a remarkable degree ; and 
the constitution of ordinary soil, by its dark colour and rugged, dull aspect, is 
precisely such as to absorb the heat of the sun with most effect, so as to ad- 
vance vegetation on its surface; but if the soil be sensibly wet, nu heating 
effect can take place; all the warmth will be absorbed in producing evapora- 
tion from the surface.’ 

Hence the necessity not only for general district drainage, but also tor local 

thorough drainage. Both these processes are now in very active operation 
throughout Ireland ; the former, under the provisions of the late drainage act, 
conducted by public commissicners ; the latter, stimulated by the precepts and 
example of all the leading agriculturists, promoted by local tarming svcieties, 
and daily resorted to from that best motive in all such operations, the sense of 
individual profit. We were recently in a part of the north of Lreland which 
had already the name of being one of the best tilled districts in the country, 
but where the farmers, determined to keep the lead they had already taken, 
were almost universally engaged in re-casting their whole system of arainage. 
The extent of those improvements it is difficult to estimate; but the amount 
of benefit derived from the operations of the Board of Works is stated defi- 
nitely. Doctor Kane says— 

‘Between August, 1842, when the act passed, and January, 1844, there 
were applications made and surveys instituted for the drainage of 44,498 
acres ot land liable to flood, The estimated cost amounted to £127,955, or 
£2 17s. 6d. per acre. ‘The expected increase in the annual etting value of 
the lands, amounted to £36,452, or about 13 per cent. per annum on the capi- 
tal invested, Since the commencemeut of the present year, the applications 
have very much increased in number; and I am informed by Mr. Mulvany, 
to whomthis department of the duties of the Board of Works is more es- 
pecially assigned, tnat the total amount is now (end of March) not less than 
70,000 acres.’ 

But the direct products of the soil, fertilized and economized to whatever 
extent it may be, form but a portion of the goods of life requisite for the main- 
tenance oi a civilized people; and it is by no means in interior agricultural 
productiveness that Ireland falis behind the greater number of the neighbour- 
ing countries. it is in the listless neglect of her other resources—ot her iron, 
coal, potter’s-clays, alum-beds, slate and marble quarries, but, above all, in 
the neglect of turning the idle hands of her redundant population to the con. 
version either of native or of imporied raw material into the manufactured 
articles of commerce—that Ireland’s inferiority to neighbouring countries con- 
sists. 

Hence we consider this work of Doctor Kane of especial value. An apa- 
thetic race had excused themselves hitherto by various pleas from the dire 
encounter with labour. We cannot work our iron fields, say they, for the coal 
is anthracite, and Great Britain is at hand with her iron and bituminous coal ; 
and again, we have no fuel for the steam-engine, and water-power is too un- 
certain for the nice operations of the factory. These are difficulties very {re- 
quently urged ; but they are no difficulties in the way of men endowed with 
earnestness and skill. Nullum numen abest si sit prudentia. The coal of the 
Leinster and Munster fields is anthracite. Anthracite has its disadvan- 
tages :— 

‘ It is difficult to burn, except in large masses, and conducts heat but slow- 
ly. It contains very little volatile combustible material, but consists almost 
entirely of dense solid carbon, and produces in good draft a most intense 
heat, which is, however, confined to the immediate neighbourhood of the 
fire. Thus, if anthracite be used as the fuel under a steam-boiler, the heat in 
the fire-piace may become so great, 2s to melt away the bars of the grate, 
and to bura out the bottom of the boiler, and yet the air passing into the flues 
may not be of such a temperature as to produce an evaporation by any means 
economical.’ 

Such are the disadvantages which reconcile the listless mind to apathy, 
but which at once fire the resolution of the man of enterprise to overcome 
them, And see how simply that is done :— 

‘In such a case, we call in the aid of science to free our fuel from this dis 
advantage. This is at once effected by passing the vapour of water through 
the mass of red-hot anthracite. Its oxygen combines with the carbon, and 
forms carbonic oxide ; its hydrogen is set free. These mixed combustible 
gases pass into the flues, and intlaming in the excess of air which enters, 
give a sheet of flame which I have seen to extend for thirty feet under and 
through a boiler. The anthracite is thus converted into flaming coal. There 
is no loss of heat; neither is there a gain, as some persons have supposed ; 
but the action is, to absorb, in the first place, the excessive heat which was 
doing local injury, and to distribute it over the entire surface of the flues, 
where its maximum of good can be obtained.’ 

Thus, by the simple expedient of introducing a jet of steam into the fur- 
= our Leinster anthracite is made equal to the flaming coal of Stafford- 
snire. 

But this is an operation condacted under the boiler of a steam-engine ; and 
to use anihracite in the smelling furnace is another affair. ‘True, and true it 
is, that hitherto in [reland, with the exception of one enterprising iron burn- 
er at Castlecomer, who used to employ it mixed with peat, anthracite has 
never served to flax our iron, and that when the woods were burned out 
there was consequently an end of this branch of our manufactures. But it 
is also true that we have never attempted to revive that manufacture since 

the year 1829, at which memorable epoch in the iron trade Nelson and Mack- 
intosh of Glasgow took out their patent for the hot blast. At that time it re- 
quired eight tons one hundred and one quarter of bituminous coal to smelt 
each ton of iron. By the introduction of hot, instead of cold air, as a blast to 
the furnace, the quantity of fuel has been reduced to less than cne third. Two 
and a balf tons of coal now do the work that then needed eight tons. Such 
bave been the surprising effects of the hot blast on the quantity of fuel con- 
suined in those operations; but the change it bas produced in respect to what 
is necessary in quality is still more extraordinary. Formerly, as we have 


said, anthracite could not be used. attempts were made within 
Great Britain and on the continent to render it avai bat in vain ; until 
80 recently as about the time of the meeting of the British Association at Liv- 
erpool, the manager of the Yniscedwin iron-works in South Wales, tried his 
hot blast furnace witha charge of stone coal, and found that it answered 
every purpose perfectly, such a potent reconciler of difficulties is the simple 
jet ot hot air. Mr. Crane, the manager of those works, has osed antiracite 
ever since, and he smelts a ton of iron with Jess than a ton anda half of this 
formerly despised material. 





MART IGNY—THE OVERFLOW OF THE DRANSE. 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A LIVING POET. 

The storm began to make me feel anxious, for the gusts of wind which 
came from the mountains more than once threatened to upset us. { would 
willingly have urged the postilion, but he seemed more anxious than our- 
selves. At length we reacned Martigny at eightu’clock at night. The alarm 
bell was ringing, but was drowned at umes in the tempest. | inguired, and 
found that the whole village, some few years since, was swept away by an 
overfiow of the river Dranse; that in consequence, when a more than ordina- 
ry storm threatened, they pealed out the bell to warn all good Catholics wo 
their knees. No one, looking at the insignificant stream of the Dranse, 
could imagine what it becomes when swollen by the melting snows; that 
the time has been when, more terrific and devastating than the earthquake 
itself, it has overthrown whole villages in its course, and even swept away 
the lesser sides of the hills. It is the only outlet for the waters which are 
formed by all the glaciers between Mont Blanc and the Rhine. ‘The silent 
accumulation of the waters which caused the terrible catastrophe was neither 
known nor suspected until the singular appearance of the stream was observ- 
ed remaining, as it did, at the same height, without any increase, although the 
snows had begun to melt. 1 am now giving the account of mine host, which 
I found most interesting. Some active spirits instantly set out forthe source 
of the stream; and to their dismay, perceived that immense masses of ice, 
having accumulated from the glacier Getroz, had crossed the upper part of 
the vailey, forming a lake, into which the Dranse flowed, every outlet for it 
being thus barricaded up. Instant alarm was given, and precautionary 
measurestaken. A gallery wascut, with immense labour, through the ice- 
wall; and had it but endured fora day or two more,the whole mass of waters 
would have poured through out into the Rhone. Scarcely, however, was the 
work done, before distant sounds were heard like thunder, and huge pieces of 
ice came shattering down, which had been loosened from the dyke's founda- 
tions ; their sole hope and protection was hu:led at once away. 
The alarm was now territic, and the aspect of the whole country for miles as 
if men were flying from a remorseless enemy—and remorseless it proved to be, 
even as man himself. It was inthe evening that the final explosion—the fall 
and crush of the whole dyke—was heard, accompanied with the thundering and 
hollow sound of the whole aggregation of the long pent-up waters. 
A large forest lay first along its track, which reverberaied a second warning 
almost as loud as the first. It made but a momentary res istance; the huge 
trees were torn up, split, and rent asunder like willow-wands. The moun- 
tainous masses of chaos, composed of all that the waters had ewept io their 
course, houses, cattle, woods, and rocks, enveloped in dizzy mist, end tussing 
up clouds of fog and foam, rolled towards Bayne, a rushing sea of one hundred 
feet deep, and sweeping along at the rate of twenty miles an hour! Bayne was 
swept away like a pack of cards ; but the warned inhabitants escaped. They 
saw the wreck of their whole property from the heights ; but they preserved 
their lives. Half an bour afterwards the overwhelming deluge reached Mertig- 
ny, adistance of eighteen miles. Half the piace was washed away in ao ins- 
tant; and the other half left a mass of ruins. Here however many persons pe- 
rished, and among the rest the host of that very iun on whose ruins that in 
which I was once stood. Wishing to save al/bis cattle, he losthimself. He was 
seen for a moment banging to a splintered tree, but never afterwards. On 
that fatal night, jthe mundat ion reached the Leman, where it wesabsorbed, 
and where atlast it wasexhausted. It appears that two travellers, who were 
Englishmen, had a narrow escape. They must needs travel from Lausanne to 
seo the dyke. Returning to Bayne, the one looked back and saw what he con- 
ceived to be a ridge of mountains following him—the noise, which would have 
warced him, being drowned in the deafening roar of the Dranse. The English- 
man, however, with admirable presence of mind, instead of flying before the 
waters, which would have been in vain, instantly spurred his startled horse right 
against the almost perpendicular breast of the mountain, and the noble animal, 
instinctive of the danger, dashed up the very face of the cliffs, and saved him, 
The mule of the other bes.tated for a moment, when turning aud seeing the 
floods almost on him, she, too, ran against the mountain almost at the very se- 
cond when the waters had swept over the epot which they had left. 

As I passed next morning through the savage valley in which the town 
stands, surrounded by mountains, even thea pouring down waters into it from 
6VETY direction, | could not help fearing eventually a second and perhaps more 








in his courage or his ear. He sometimes makes new words, 
ones to Rew uses, This seems w be claimed as a privilege by all writers of 
e 


The reader will be curioas for a specimen. He re is one—a description of 
evening, which will show we poetical side of the work in one of its most at 
tractive passages. 
Drew on fair evening, o'et whose purpling bloom 
And orient eye a gokien veil was hung, 
Dewy, transparent, yet whose beauty shone 
Through that more sweet concealment, and effused 
O’er the rich verdure streams of varying light. 
Then o'er the pastures green, where cattle berd, 
Checquering the scene with white or browner shapes, 
Al ease reposing, or at peaceful feed, 
Where fresh white moshrooms springing through the gras* ‘ 
Token sweet juices of the fertile ground, 
The strangers wander, and awhile retire 
rom the waked notice of the officious swains. 
By hedge-row fields, where luscious clover blooms, 
Through green leaves lifling crimson honied flowers, 
And down sequester'd, dim, and bowery lanes, 
They seek the woodland scenery, near the cot 
Of the blind veteran chief. Here as they pass 
With eye, serenely satisfied, they mark 
The jasmine’s stars, sparkling in the rays 
OF eve, as they adorn its humble walls. 
See, too, where in the litle garden spot 
The clustering pears turn yellow to the beams 
Of sunset, and the summer's baliny breath. 


This wants elasticity, It drags dew, flowers, and beams along the ground. 
The style rises occasionally with the subject. Thus when Odin carries 
the Danish chiettain down to the infernal regions and commands the gates of 
the palace of death to open— 
Awed by his words, the hideous beings straight 
Unclosed the massive doors, that shook with sound 
Drearer than chains at midnight in a vault, 
Or echy of the ponderous bars that fright 
‘The ghastly silence, when within their cells 
Murderers are closed. Then to the shuddering gaze 
Appear’d the secrets of Death's palace-house, 
Terrible beyond thought. A darksome range 
Of grated dungeons, interspersed with groves, 
Form'd a vast area. Charnel-houses here, 
Gloomily silent, open'’d half their grim 
Sepulchral contents, before whose gates 
Lay eyeless skulls and wither'd bones. ‘The ground 
Hollowly shook, and a)l around was strown 
W ith shrouds and tuneral vestiges of those 
Who not in fields of fight had fallen, but died 
Coward-like, bow'd with age or lingering pain. 
Diseases flited by, like Ghosts, with step 
Tardy or swift; Anguish, with scorpion-whip, 
Pass‘d like the Indian arrow’s poison’d shaft, 
W hose touch was death ; and roaming there, pale Grief 
To every wretched wanderer offer'd still 
Her bitter cup. Marder and perjury here, 
Horrible spectres, stalk'd; frequent they stood 
List’ning the dreadiul music that here rung, 
A bell with tardy tongue, as thunder loud, 
Sounding one ceaseless knell, 
— 
THE CONTRAPUNTAL AND MUSICAL REVIEW. 
At M. Leopold de Meyer's morning concert, in the Hanover-Square 
tooms, we were most struck with the exquisite touch on the piano-forte of 
ihe concert-giver, who as a pianist showed himself to be interior to none of 
the modern performers on the instrament, ‘ 
Meyer's caprice on ‘Le Carnival de Venice’ was a pleasing composition, 
and enthusiastically received by the crywded audience. The last piece with 
which this gentleman favoured us ws evidently written to display his utmost 
powers, and, we admit, fully proved him master of ali difficulties; whilst, on 
the other hand, it evinced a total want of musician-like feeling; and we only 
wonder that a refined ear like his could sit enraptured amidst such a profasion 
of tumultuous chords, which were further removed from music than peals ot 
thunder re-echoing from the Lurly-Berg! We were glad to find that the au- 
dience felt, in a great measure, disposed to hiss this unattractive though won- 
derful exhibition of muscular action, ‘This extraordinary compositiion—the 
air Turque called ‘ Bajazeth’—shows that a musician is most tried when he is 
perlorining music of a high oider, requiring profound and refined treatment. 





terrible visitation. 
——— 


A NEW POEM. 


King Alfred. A Poem. By John Fitchett. 
2 vols. Pickering. 

In the history of English poetry, this work is, perhaps, without a parallel. 
Itembraces the whole history o: Alfred the Great and his times, related in 
the form of an epic poem, expanded by the growing and unavoidable neces- 
sities of the subject into a species ot epic romance, or metricalchronicle. In 
order to accomplish this gigantic undertaking with the dignity and compre- 
hensiveness requisite to render complete justice to asubject of such varied 
importance, the author early applied himself to the groundwork of the English 
laws and constitution, as framed by our Saxon ancestors; aml, says Mr, hos- 
coe, ‘ extending his project greatly beyond the limits to which either the tal- 
ents of his predecessors, or the mode of execution adopted by them, had re- 
stricted their works, the author resolved to employ such powers as he posses- 
sed, unremittingly exercised throughout his lile from youth to age, and what- 
ever time he could redeem from the ciaims of a laborious profession, in the 
production of a poem, which, .as being truly national in its interest aad its 
aim, he hoped might prove not unacceptable to his country.’ 

And worthily he fulfilled the vast design. His work grew, day by day, un- 
der his hands, extending more and more beyond his original plan ; partly 
owing to the abundance of his materials, partly to the nature of the subject, 
and parily to the exuberance of his own imagination. lt occupied him lite 
less than forty years—from his youth to the ume ot his death. Nor did he 
even live long enough to finish hisdesign; and Mr. Roscoe, his pupil in boy- 
hood, and his friend through life, was requested to undertake the oflice ot lite- 
rary executor, to complete the poem, [which he has done by the addition of a 
single bouk,] and to introduce to the world this marvellous result of a lite of 
teil and genius. Mr. Roscoe has discharged his functions with good taste 
and discretion, leaving the poem to rest upon its own merits, without attempt- 
ing to forestal] the judgment of the reader. 

The extent of this metrical romance is a remarkable monument of the in- 
dustry of the author. Unfortunately, however. ils great extent must always 
operate against its popularity. ‘The “ sustained evergy” it exhibits—and to 
which Mr Roscoe alludes—is ceriainly one of its most conspicuous merits ; 
but people are very apt to overrate or misunderstand this sortof merit. Poems 
that are praised for their “sustained energy” are seldom much read. It seems 
that he who would conscientiously read them from beginning to end would 
require a greater amount of “sustained energy” himseli than fallsto the share 
of readers in general. Nor is it to be overlooked that this dedication of a man’s 
faculties through life to the constant pursuit of a single object, is not to be 
taken @ priori as a proof of “ sustained energy.” It sometimes means the re- 
verse—not a conceutralion, but a waste of powers. Enthusiasts devore them- 
selves to single objects very earnestly, but very unprofitably ; and no men are 
80 zealous as men of one idea. 

Mr Fitchett is entitled to no niggardly praise for the excellence of his pur- 
pose, and for the persevering ardour with which he prosecuted it. Fromm first 
to last, he seems to have let no opportunity eecape of rendering himself famil- 
iar with the historical, social, and persona! details of the period. He even 
visited the principal scenes described, and pursued his investigations on the 
spot by the additional light of local traditions. The impress of all this 
anxious labour is palpably stamped upon the work. It is impossible notto 
be struck by the research and information it displays. 

Ii these do not constitute the main requisites of a great poem, they are at 
least indispensable to greatness, Mr Fitchett appears to have felt this neces- 
sity so strongly as to sufler it to engross nearly his whole attention. We are 
afraid we must add that in his eagerness to collect materials, he neglected to 
bestow the desirable care on the form and beauty of the structure. 

The treatment is too diffusive, It is deficient in strength, compactness 
and weight of diction. it never reaches the ‘ height of the great argament 
It is sometimes flat, frequently tedious, and rarely eloquent ; there istoo much 
of the tormality and pomp of the Epic, without its power and grandeur—too 
much ofthe narrative spirit of the Chronicle, without its picturesque charm 
or romantic interest. It talls between the two. 

Nor is tbe versification sufficiently varied and modulated for a poem of 
such inordinate length. The cesura is abundantly broken—but this is not 
enough. We look tor acesura o/ sense as well as sound in works of this as- 
piring character. ‘There are seme fine lines amidst thousands of level com- 
mon-places. The author oceasionally spurns the old trammels of the ‘ heroic 


E.ited by Robert Roscoe. 





syllables’—-but he subsides back into them so ordinarily that we have no faith 


The true musician will always shine most when executing classical works, 
whilst the most rapid executants will often play such style ot music worse 
than apy other. It is on this occount that few of the quicksilver performers 
indulge the public with classical music, but generally play their own ; and al- 
though Mozart’s compesitions for the pianoforte are comparatively easy to 
execute, yet they are most difficult to perform with delicacy and judgment. It 
has been often remarked that Mozart's works are now old-fashioned; but, as 
the celebrated and too-little valued J. B. Cramer observed on one occasion, 
when that remark was made to him, ‘ Yes, old fashioned, like the produc- 
tions of Michael Angelo, which are obvious to every one’s senses, but not to 
their understanding.’ Music, like dress, is, however, a subject of lashion, and 
therefore the sterling wi!l only be truly estimated in this country when the 
highest walks in society patronise it, which we are happy to find is now in a 
great measure becoming general, It was gratifying to see the interest which 
the Duke of Cambridge took in the oratorio of Bt, Paul, likewise at Herr 
Ernst’s morning concert, and on many other occasions. Nor is the noble duke 
the only distinguished character who takes so lively an interest in classical 
music, But we are digressing trom the subject of Meyer's concert; and the 
next and most worthy performance of the day was 1. Moscheles’ grand duet 
for two pianoforts, called ‘ Hommage @ Handel,’ a composition of great merit, 
and one in all respects worthy of the author, Both Moscheles and M, de 
Meyer performed this duet to perfection; nor did we value Moscheles less 
when placed by the side of Meyer, but, on the contrary, were much struck 
with his manly and polished performance. 

The engaging Madame Caradori Allan sang Mozart's beautiful aria,‘ Deh, 
per questo,’ very well indeed ; only we think the pare nag never re- 
quires the grace of others to ornament his inspired melodies. Mozart's melo- 
dious cadences are always in keeping with the composition ; and by introdu- 
cing new ones, the grand feature of his thoughts isdisunited or destroyed. His 
accompaniments always partake of a character adapted to every melodious 
conception, and any additional! matter thrown in to suit the ure or con- 
venience of an interpreter of his music must always prove and unar- 
tistical. Had Moseheles, who accompanied this song so admirably, taken 
liberties with Mozart, we should have been disposed to think that he felt it 
easier to play his own than interpret another's thoughts. We hope, then, that 
vocalists will be guarded ; for too often we find that tneir innovavons are made 
to cover defects, particularly in taste, 

We close the present article by observing, that John Sebastian Bach's works 
have been the greatest achievement of art this season, Notwithstanding the 
mechanical defects of instruments, and the restricted executive powers of pro- 
fessors who lived in the time of Bach, yet his music is now more difficult, 
novel, and noble, than all the compositions written either before or after him. 
~—Landon Paper. 

{Mr. Meyer will visit the United States very shortly.] 

TT 


LIFE AT GOODWOOD DURING THE RACES, 

‘Ture are few houses in England where unostentatious hospitality is more 
carried en than at the above mansion. The noble hostess is endowed with 
that natural graceful manner which wins the hearts of all, and, added t her 
extreme beauty, renders her an object of universal aimiration. The Dake, 
too, is the very essence of affability, and has a peculiar charm of interesting 
his bearers by discoursing to them upon subjects nearest to their hears: thus 
whether the question of racing, politics, hunting, shooting, farming, or military 
affairs are agitated, his Grace is, to use @ Sporiing phrase, Sure “to be there 
or thereabouts.” For the Goodwood race week, the Duke a open house, 
sixty covers are daily Jaid in the ball-room, and the manner in which these 
feasis are conducted, reminds one of the Philoxenia of former days, with the 
additional refinement of those we live in. The side-bward is worthy of Had. 
don Hall in the olden time; the noble haunches of Venison, the magnificent 
pasties, the haunches of his Grace’s own mutton, would gladden the heart of 
every gourmet from Heliogabalus down to the late Dr, Kitchener ; while to 
those who have more delicate appetites, the exquisite sapreme de vyolaille, the 
pijuant cotelette d’agneau, sauce tomate, the well flavoured pate, have their 
charms, The temporary banqueting-room is a noble apartment, ninety feet 
in length, and thirty feet in width. The walis are covered with white silk, 
edged with gold, and have a chaste appearance, The plate is gorgeous ; in 
the centre may be seen a superb candelabra, presented by the farmers of Sus- 
sex to the former Duke. By its side is a vase, formed of the gold snu‘fl-boxes 
which were given to his Jate noble father, during his Lord Lieutenanicy of 
Ireland. The names and arms of the owns that presented them are engraved 
upon the vase. Here also is the Orleans Cup, given by bis late lamented 
Royal Highness, and won by the Duke's celebiated horse Mus, in 1541. 
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Here, too, is the celebrated Mazeppa Plateau, and other trophies of the tarf. 
From dinner, the party proceed to the drawing-room, which opens upon the 
billiard-room and the entrance-ball, fited up in the most complete manner. 
The tables are c. eared away, and the polka, the waliz, the quadnile are formed. 
Some few assemble in the billiard-room ; others in the card-room, enjoying a 
me of whist, that would not be brought under the commi tees lately sit 
n both houses of Parliament. Thus is the evening passed in innocent mir 
and gaiety. Atten o'clock the party assemble at breakfast m the dining- 
room, a handsome apartment of scagliola. Small tables are set about the room, 
whilst one large one occupies the whole length. Select coteries are tormed 
to talk over the dance of the previous evening, oF the forthcoming races. 
After this agreeable meal, the stables are open to all who like to take a view 
of Jobn Kent's stables, including the studs of his Grace and that leviathan of 
the turf, Lord G. Bentinck. A marquee is pitched in froot of the boase, where 
the party congregate until the carriages come round to take them to the races. 
‘Thus do the days pass lightly at Goodwood, and few there are, whether spovts- 
men or farmers, that will not join with usin wishing success to the rovul-tree 
of the house of Richmond.—Court Journal. 


—_———EE 
BREACH OF PROMISE. 

Rogerts v. Denaam —At Guildford an action was brought by Melville 
Roberts against Frank Denham, to recover compensation in damages for a 
breach of his promise to marry her. ; 

Mr. Sergt. Shee addressed the jury, and said the plaintiff was very respecta- 
ble. He was instructed by those who knew her during her period of supposed 
intended happiness, and who were also acquainted with her in her misery, 
that she was a beautiful young woman ; and il appeared she was only 22 years 
of age atthe time in question, The learned counsel proceeded to say that 
the plaintiff filled the situation of governess in the family of a gentleman ot 
the name of Evans, who resided at Holyhead, but whose tamily were staying 
at Malta, and sailed from that place in May, 1843, for England. The detend- 
ant was a passenger on board the same vessel. He represented himsell as an 
officer in the service of the Hast India apo and entitled to the rank ot 
captain, He was about 35 years of age, and evidently occupied a position ot 
honour and respectability. He had very agreeable manners, and it was, there- 
fore, not surprising that he very soon made an acquaintance with the family 
of Mrs. Evans, and to Miss Roberts, in particular, he paid marked atiention, 
and there was very little doubt that, before the vessel arrived in England, he 
had made her an offer of marriage, which was accepted by her, Upon the 
arrival of the vessel at Southampton, Mrs. Evans and her family went to the 
Castle-hotel, and were accompanied by Captain Denham. Afler remaining 
there a few days the defendant next wentto London. A short sime afterwards 
the defendant returned to Southampton, and he then requested Mrs, Evans to 
grant an interview wih him, and upon her doing so, he made a formal offer 
of marriage to the plaintiff, and expressed a hope that she would not offer any 
objection to the match, Mrs. Evans being aware that the position of the de- 
fendant in society was higher than that of the plaintiff, very properly suggested 
to him the propriety of consulting his friends betore he took the step he pro- 
posed; but bis reply was that he was independent of his friends, and that he 
certainly should pot consult them upon the subject of the choice of a wile, 
and he at the same time offered to settle 50/. a year upon the plaintiff. Mrs. 
Evans, upon this, made no objection to his acquaintance with Miss Roberts, 


and for several weeks he was consequently with her as her acknowledged | 


suitor; and, from the correspondence that passed between them at che time, it 
appeared evident that they were upon the most affectionate terms. He left 
vuthampton for London in August, 1843, and, belore he did so, he went so 
far as to request that the wedding dresses sbould be prepared, and every ar 
rangement was made for the marriage to take place at Liolyhead in October. 
‘The plainuff looked torward to an honourable onion with the man she loved, 
and remained in that expectation until the month of October, 1543, when she 
received the folluwing letter trom the defendant ;— 
‘ Lonpon, October 9, 1843. 
‘Tam sorry, dear Melville, that circumstances have occurred which make it 
out of my powerto act as I then wished. Believe me, | have not so determined 
without due thought and mature reflection. [ have lost mach money at horse 
racing, and the step from that to the mad excitement of the gaming table was 
but short. Need I say more? [ must, of course, go oui to China as soon as 
possible, but as economically as possible I could not take a wile with me, 
mnor should I like to leave one behind, as I may not be in England perhaps for 
the next ten years, possibly more, Under all these circumsiances, f think you 
will agree with me that | am acting the most pradent part, independently of 
the certainty of offending my family, which I should be very loath to do 
Owing to the loss of the “ Memnon,” 1 have received no news from abroad, 
and therefore | am ignvrant whether anything has come home for me trom 
China when! hear [ willlet Mrs, Evans know. The things you may either 
keep or send, as you please. You have my most sincere wishes for your 
welfare and permanent happiness, and remain 
‘Your sincere well-wisher, “ Frank.” 
‘The learned counsel proceeded —The jury might imagine me atstress of 
this unfortunate young lady upon receiving such a cruel and heartless letter; 
and to show the real feeling of the defendant, within one short month of the 
riod when he told the plaintiff that he could not take a wife with him to 
shina, and did not like to leave one behind, he was aciually married to ano- 
ther lady, ssed of considerable fortune. Mrs. Evans, the protector of 
the plaintiff, upon being informed of what had taken piace, and before the 
marriage of the defendant was made public, remonstrated with him upon his 
conduct, but he persisted in his refusal to perform the solemn promise he had 
made, and the plaintiff had no alternative but to make the present appeal to a 
jury, and he (the learned counsel) called upon them to give such damages as 
would show the plaintiff's friends and the world that she was not deserted by 
the defendant trom any misconduct, but that her character was pure and vir- 
tuous, and witbout the slightest stain. Mr, Platt addressed the jury for the 
defendant in mitigation of damages, and observed that he was instructed to 
state thal there was no intention to cast the slightest slur upon the character 
of the plaintiff, whom he believed to be, as stated by the witnesses, a virtuous 
and honourable young woman, Mr. Baron Parke having summoned up, the 
ome a short deliberation, rewurned a verdict tor the plaintiff—damages, 
£800. 


—r>>——_— 


SONG.—THE BOATMEN OF DEAL. 
Aiv—“ The Castles of England.” 
When dark-scowling clouds, charged with tempest and rain, 
Cause the gale of destruction to sweep o'er the main, 
Then, warn'd of distress by the cannon’s hoarse peal, 
Tv sink or to save launch the Boaimen of Deal. 


Though they ofi heave the sigh for their wives and their home 
As boldly they plough through the ocean’s white foam, 
Mid the roar of the wild waves no danger they feel, 

For to succour despair launch the Boatmen of Deal. 


As the loud thunder bursts o’er the darkness profound, 
And vivid flamed lightning glares awiul around, 

Still true to their stations, each heart cased in steel, 
Determioed and firm are the Boatmen of Deal. 


The Goodwin they reach, where the ill-fated wreck 
Presents her poor crew madly pacing the deck ; 

At the shriek of despair double courage they teel— 
For humani y’s cause arms the Boatmen of Deal. 


Through the breakers they press—now the vessel they near— 
With the loud hail of gomfort the sufferers cheer; 

Then, oh | what emotion—what iapture they feel, 

When rescued from death by the Boatmen of Deal! 


On the beach safely landed, delightful to view 

Is the tear-mingled smile of the poor shipwreck’d crew 
When, with gratitude fraught, they to Providence kneel 
That sent to their aid the brave Boatmen of Deal. 


May reward ever cro wn, then, the deeds of the brave! 
Long, long may they venture the drowning to Save ; 
Ashoce or afloat may they happiness fee), 
And content cheer the hearts of the Boatmen of Dea). 
ENIGMA. 
‘Tis a sweet word, yet they who love 
Ne’er wish to hear it spoken; 
It breathes a gracious prayer above, 
Yet many a heart has broken; 
__, lis the latest parting token 
Friend gives to friend, lover to lover; 
And if with this 
A last long kiss 
Be given, even parting is made sweet, 
Absence less bitter, time to pass quicklier over 
Until again they meet. 


Yet ‘tis a melancholy word ; 

Blest they by whom ‘tis sekiom heard! 
For oft it wrings the heart with pain; 

And, like the night-~ ind on the lute, 


er 


Makes what befure was hush’d and mute 
{nto a wild and mournful strain: 

It should be ever sad, and yet 

There are who hear ic and forget; 
But oh! how they who never more 

Can hope to meet as they have met, 
These last low accents linger o’er, 

To feed a long and vain regret! 

Arrochar, 





Suntmary. 


Ancient Coins.—The sale of the late Mr. Thomas's collection by Mr. 
Sotheby, has realised no less than 17,000/., and some ol the rarest coins 
brought immense prices; ex. gr. a unique medal of Commodus relating to 
Britain, 75/.; a unique and unpublished silver coin of Alexander, 112.5 @ 
gold coin of Ephesus, 101/.; a gold Nicocles, 71/.; gold didrachm of Antio- 
chus, 60/.; Pwolemy IV., gold, 175/.; and a gold Berenice with a unique sym- 
bol, 165/ J 

Canicarcres.—H.B. has just promalgated five new caricatures, of various 
character—dramatic, allegorical, and personally political. ‘To the first belong 
a scene from the ‘ Beggars’ Opera ’—the law-lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, 
and Cottingham, as Macheath, Polly, and Lucy, coquetiing, with most amus- 
ing expression, with the Abolition for Debt Bill; and a scene from Shak- 
speare, in which Young England Disraeli represents Shylock, and Sir R. 
Peel a most admirable Antonio. In the 2d class we have an Irish version of 
Galileo and the Inquisitor: O'Connell looking through his prison-bars, and 
saying, ‘still it moves,’ to the inquisition of Sir James Graham, Sir R. Peel, 
the Irish Attorney-General, and Lord Brougham, who scowl upon him; and 
the Treaty between the Sheep and the Wolves, which is full of animal figures 
with human heads—Lord Sandon signing, as a sheep, a league with Lord J. 
Russell, as a wolf—and the parties of each around, whilst'the Premier and 
Mr. Gladstone shine as excellent watch dogs. The last of the quintette is 
appropriated to Lord Brougham, Disraeli, and P. Borthwick, as not altogeth- 
er out of place. The whole are of a superior order in execution and hu- 
mour. 

Tur Durwam Monument.—The monument to the memory of the late Lord 
Durham, a Grecian temple on the summit of Painshaw-hill, in the county of 
Durham, is to be commenced on the 28th with grand masunic ceremonies. 
The foundation stone is to be laid by the Earl of Zetland; and the stone for 
the building has been generously given by the Marquis of Londonderry from 
a neighbouring quarry on his estate. 

The late Dr. Dalton’s Funeral, at Manchester, was tollowed by the corpo- 
ration and a multitude of admiring friends, a hundred private carriages being 
in attendance. His remains were deposited in the Ardwick Cemetery. 

Samuel Druinmond, the head of a family long and indefatigably distin- 
guished in the cultivation of the art of painting, and the author of numerous 
works of very considerable merit, died at his residence in Soho, on the 6th, at 
the age of 79. 

Prof. Foggi, of the University of Pisa, announces, in Italian, an important 
work upon the Poetry of the Bible, upon which he has been engaged for sev- 
eral years, and which presents a development of the complete metrical system 
of Hebrew poetry, as well as the hitherto undiscovered poetical nomenclature 
which was employed by the ancient rhetoricans of the people of Israel. 

Art-Untons.—On the expectation that the Art-Union prizes in London (as 
well as elsewhere) will be forthwith drawn and distributed, we understand that 
the Royal Academy has retained four hundred saleable pictures in this Ex- 
hibition, to be ready for any demand of the fortunate holders, 

Mepicat Rerorm.—A system of centralisation is proposed for the govern- 
ment of the medical profession, according to a bill introduced into the House 
of Commons on Wednesday by the Home-secretary. Instead of the various 
licensing authorities now in existence, there is to be a permanent board, of 
eighteen members, sittingin the metropolis, which will exercise a control 
over the present bodies, and through whom the laws and rules for practice 
will be dispensed over the 30,000 professional men constituting the medical 
force of the country. 

Siamese Sxytarks.—The Dumfries Courier states that in a skylark’s nest 
near Castle Douglas two young birds have been found connected together, 
like the Siamese twins, by a ligament covered with feathers, and so far apart, 
from breast to breast, as to allow of their using their inner wings in fly- 
ing. 

Increase or Gotn.—The gold obtained from the Oural Mountains within 
the lasi year amounts to above four millions sterling! Supposing such a 
supply to be continued and spread gradually over Europe, must it not pro- 
duce a wondertul effect upon the gold standard of value, and the relative 
values of the precious metals? As great as the glut of silver after the dis 
covery of Gouth America! 

Tue Eart or Mountnorais, known tothe literary world by histravels as 
Lord Valentia, and many other productions of value and character, and also 
by his attachment to literature throughout his long life, died last week at his 
seat, Arleyhall, Staflordshire, aged 85. 

Tue Hon. J. Erskine Murray, ofthe ancient family of Lord Elibank, a 
gentleman of great enterprise, and the author of an interesting work of travel, 
has been unhappily siain in a conflict with the natives of Borneo, whither he 
had gone with two vessels to establish a friendly and commercial intercourse 
with these jealous savages. 

Iris’ RaiLways.—It appears that railways are being planned in the north- 
west of Ireland with astonishing zeal. A line from Dublin to Kells, one from 
Kells to Drogheda, another trom Kells to Enniskillen, &c., are strong symp- 
toms of what may be done if that country continues quiet. It is worthy of 
remark that all the lines recently projected have been since the O’Connell 
agitation has ceased, thereby confirming our oft-repeated observation, that 
Ireland requires nothing but peace to make railways progress with her as 
much as they do in England. Ireland, if she wishes railways and manufac- 
turers to flourish, if she wishes to see her sons in full enjoyment, and therefore 
happy and contented, she must, in the first instance, eradicate internal agitation 
and establish peace. Capialists will then invest their money in lrish works 
and manufactures, and give employment to her poor. The railways now pro- 
posed for the north-west are considered, from the existing trafic and their low 
cost, likely to be very remunerative. Eight and a half and nine percent. are 
estimated to be the profit from the traflic as it now exists. The estimate for 
the railway is at the rate of £11,000a mile. Sir John Macneill is the engi- 
neer, whose character for accuracy is too well established io be questioned, 
or we should be disposed to think £11,000 a mile for railways, in Ireland, 
where the country is generally so favourable and labour so cheap, is rather a 
large amount as compared with such of our English railways as have lately 
been constructed.—Railway Magazine. 


Deatu or Viscount Powrrscovurt.—We have to announce the death o 
Richard Viscount Powerscourt, which took place on Sunday morning, at the 
Crown Hotel, Rochester. ‘The noble viscount arrived there the previous even- 
ing from the continent, accompanied by Lady Powerscourt and the Countess 
of Roden, in :wo carriages and four, en route trom Dover to London, with their 
domestics, On their alighting from the carriage, a considerable alieration in 
the looks of the deceased nobleman was observed, causing considerable anxiety 
to his noble relatives aroundhim. Mr. Bell, surgeon, of Rochester, was sent 
for, and found his noble patient in the last stage of consumption. Dr. Smith, 
the chief medical officer of the establishment at Fort Pitt, having also been 
sent for, pronounced the noble viscount to be in a dying state, and he expired 
shorily aiter tenthe next morning. Richard Wingfield Viscount Powerscourt 
of Powerscourt, county of Wicklow, and Baron Wingfield, of Wingtield, 
county of Wextord, in the peerage of Ireland, was born January 20ih, 1815, 
succeeded to the title 9h August, 1823, and was married on the 20th January, 
1836, to Lady Elizabeth Frances Charlotte Jocelyn, eldest daughter of the 
Ear) of Roden, born on the 13th December, 1813, and bas issue three chil- 
dren. The body of the deceased nobleman will be conveyea to lreland tor 
interment. 





Deata or Lorn Huntinarietp.—We have to notice the demise of the 
above nobleman, who expired on Saturday, at Heveningham-hall, Suffoik 
The deceased, Joshua Vanneck Baron Huntingfield, of Heveningham-hall, 
+ in the peerage of Ireland, and a baronet of England, was eldest son of Joshua. 
first Lord Hantingfield, by Maria, secund daughter of Mr. Andrew Thomson 
He was born on the 12th of August, 1778, so at nis Ceath was within two 
days of completing his 66th year. He leaves an onlv daughter by his first 
marriage, the Hon. Mrs, Rowley, wife ot Capt. Robert Charles Rowley, and 
an only son by his second lady, namely, the Hon. Charles Andrew Vannecx, 
now Lord Huntingfield. 





Vavieties. 


] THE LOVE OF LATTER LIFE. 


The man dear tc the Swedish heart has said, must the beauty of love and 
worth of life be at an end to woman when her first spring, ber bloom of love. 
her moments of romatce, are past? No, do not believe that. Nothing in 
this world is such an illusion as this belief. Life is rich, its tree blossoms 
eternally, bee yuse it is nourished by immortal fountains, It bears dissimilar 
fruits, various in colour and glory, but all beautiful; jet us undervalue none 
of them, forall! of them are capable of producing plants of eternal life. 








Youthful love—the beaming passion-flower of earth! 
captivating beauty, who will nottnank the Creator that he gave it to the chil. 
dren of the earth? But ah! 1 wili exclaim to all those who drink of itg 
nectar, and to those who must do without it—‘ There are flowers which ale ag 
noble as this, and which are less in danger than ix of being palea b the 
frosts of the earth—flowers from whose chalices also you may suck lige 
from the life of the eternal ! 

Ab! if we had only understood how near to as Providence has placed the 
fountains of our happiness—if we had only understood this irom ay days of 
our childhood upwards, acted upon it, and profited by it, our lives would 
seldem lead through dry wildernesses ! Happy are those children whose 
are early opened by parents and home to che rich activity of life. They wig 
then experience what sweetness and joy and peace can flow out of family re. 
lationships, out cf the heart-felt union of brothers and sisters, between pa- 
rents and children; and they will experience how these relations, carelully 
cherished in youth, will become blessings for our mature years. 

Fir ror a Lawyer.—An old lady in these ‘diggins’ walked into a lawyer's 
office, a few days since, where the following conversation took place: 

1 mas called to see if you would take this boy and make a lawyer of 
him ? 

‘ The boy appears rather young, madam. How old is he? 

‘ Seven years, sir.’ 

‘ He is too young—decidedly too young. Have you no boys older ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, sur, 1 have several; but we have concluded to make tarmers of 
the others. I told my man I thought this little fellow would make a firge 
rate lawyer, and so called to see if you would take him.’ 

‘ No, madam, he is too young yet to commence the siudy of the protession, 
But why do you think this boy is so much better caleulated for a lawyer than 
your other sons 7 

‘Why, you see, sir, he is just seven vears old to-day ; when he was 
five he would lie like all nature: when he got to be six he was as sass 
impudent as any critter could be; and now he will steal every thing he can 
lay his hand on !’ 

Tee Frencuman 1x Lonpon.—A French visitor to London ,’ who will, no 
doubt, publish his ‘our when he returns home, very sagaciously remarked 
that he did not at all wonder at the spread of conservative principles. ‘ For 
said he,’‘ soon education must produce de effect, and I observe all de young 
schools in the environs dat dey profess to be schools for prepare-a-tory—not yon 
I see for prepare-a-vig.’ 

x*p On Lovers.—Sensua! love in old men is as odious as a thunder 
storm in winter, which rages over the barren snow without enriching them 
and only leaves greater cold behind. 

Dr, Faaxktrx on Parine.—In writing to Samuel Mather, when in his 79th 
year, Dr. Franklin relates the following anecdote :-- 

‘ The last time I saw your father (Cotton Mather] was in the beginning of 
the year 1724, when I visited him atter my first trip to Pennsylvania. He re 
ceived me in his library, and on taking my leave showed me a shorter way 
out of the house through a narrow passage, which was crossed by a beam 
overhead. We were still talking as 1 withdrew, he accompanying me behi 
and | turning partly towards him, till I felt my head hit against the beam, 
He was a man that never missed any occasion of giving instruction, and 
upon this he said to me,‘ Youare young and have the world before you ! stoopas 
youngo through it, and you wil! miss many hard thwmps.’ 

' The advice thus beat into my head,’ added the doctor, ‘has frequently 
been of use to me ; and J often think of it when I see pride mortified and mis- 
fortanes brought upon people by their carrying their heads too high.’ 

Mate Fasunion or 1650.—In imitation of the ladies’ fardingales, the men 
of fashion stuffed out their smal/ clothes to a most wonderful size with bran, 
wool and baize; a fop of those days as he was conversing one day, in a party 
of ladies and gentlemen, was so over stuffed in this way, that the lower gar- 
ments burst by catching against a nail; and the bran fell out in large quanti- 
ties. Baize stuffing was prohibited; and a young coxcomb being brought 
before a court of justice for having broke through the statute, convinced them 
that his stuffing was not contraband, but consisted only of the following ar- 

ticles :—a pair of sheets, two table-cloths, ten napkins, four shirts, a brash, 
and several nightcaps, with sundry other small articles. 

Epucation.—The following brief but beautiful passage occurs in an article 
in Frazer’s Magazine :—Education does not commence with the alphabet. It 
begins with a mother’s look—with a father’s nod of approbation, or sign of re- 
proo!—with a sister’s gentle pressure of the hand, or a bruther’s noble act of 
torbearance—with handfuis of flowers in green and daisy meadows— with 
bird’s nests admired, but not touched—with creeping ants and almost imper- 
ceplible emmets—with humming bees and glass bee-hives—with pleasant 
walks in shady lanes—and with thoughts directed, in sweet and kindly tones 
and words, to nature, to beauty, to acts ot benevolence, to deeds of virtue, and 
to the source of all good, to Gop himself. 
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BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM SIIIPS, of 1200 tons and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Hibernia,........ @+¢eseccocesesetes ---Captain Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia,.............-.-..--..----.-Captain Edward G. Lott. 
ACAGIA,..2..---ccccccewes sees ceeeess Captain Wiiham Harrison. 
PURGE Ry 6.0.2 6 00060000 es cece ccnescesscgeds Captain John Hewitt. 
| a ee eee Captain C. H. E. Judkins, 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows : 
From Boston. 









From Liverpool. 








Caledonia,...... De sateen DUDE TEs 000606 cen cbedaicsess coeds e —_ 
Acadia, ..... Harrison, ........ September (st, ............-..- -- August étle 
Hibernia, ...... ee Aug. 2éth 


These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Life Boats Por 
freight or passage apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Ageut, No, 3 Wall-street. 
New York. August 10th, 1844. 


DAILY STEAM CONVEYANCE,—(sunpays excepren.) 
SETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGSTON, 

LLING at the intermediate Ports, viz: Windsor, Darlington, Bond Head, Port Hope 
and Cobourg, weather permitting. THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETS, 

SOVERBIGN....... $065becedesasssee0sen .---Capt. ELMSLEY, 

CITY OF TORONTO. ...Capt. T. DICK, 

PRINCESS ROYAL.............---00----00.2--Capt. COLCLEUGH, 

SAIL AS UNDER,—FROM TORONTO TO KINGSTON: 

SOVEREIGN—Every Monday and Thursday, at Noon ; 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every Tuesday and Friday, at Noon ; 

PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Wednesday and Saturday, at Noon. 

FROM KINGSTON TO TORONTO: 

PRINCESS ROYAL—Eve'y Monday and Thursday Evenings, at 8 o’clock ; 

SOVEREIGN—Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at 8 o’clock ; 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every Wednesday and Saturday Evenings, at 8 o'clock. 

Steamers arrive daily at Toronto from Hamilton and Niagara, in time for the above 
Roats to Kingston. 

Passengers are particularly requested to look after their personal luggage, a8 the 
Proprietors will not be accountable for any article whatever, unless entered cigned 
for, as received by them or their Agents. 

Royal Mali Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 16th May, 1844. 
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CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEWFO" NDLAND. 
Nos collected , Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits granted, 
on the Branches of the Bank of British North America, in the Provinces above by 
RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM MAC LACHLAN, 

Nos.6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildin , 
ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America, in Montreaé, 
Quebec, Kingston, and Toronto ; St. John and Fredenckton, New. Brunswick, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia and St. Johns, N F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on New- 

York. May 25th. 











TEAM KETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.--The Steamship GREAT 

WESTERN, 5. Matthews, ommander, returns to the Liverpool and New York as 
tion, under the command of Captain Matthews, who has been her chief officer eva 
| Since she was iauched, and she is appointed tosail as follows — 








FROM NEW YORE. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saturday, July 20th Saturday, June 22d 
Saturday, Seprember 14th Saturday, August 17th 

Saturday, November 9th Saturday, October (2th 
Fare from New York to Liverpoo! $120, and $5 Steward’s! ees 
Her cargo space having been en'arged, she can take 350 tons of freight. 
For freight or passage, he nee to Liverpool, «pply to 
R CHARD RVIN, 98 Front-street, un e@@ 





Who will belie iss. 











CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE. 
FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON—1844. 
j § be Steamers AMERICA and GORE will form a daily line from Rochester to To 
ronto and Hamilton, leaving as follows: 

The Steamer America, Captain Twohy, wili ‘eave Rochester for Toronto, touching 
at Cobourg, Port Hope, and other intermediste ports (weather permitting), every Moa- 
day, Wednesday. and Friday, at 8 a M 

The Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rochester for Toronto, direct, every 
| Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at half past 2 P.M 
| STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTON. 
| The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswe go for Toronto, direct, every Monday after 
| noon, at hatf-past 4 
| Will leave Oswego for Wellington, Cobourg. Port Hope, Bond Head, &c. Toronto 
} andHamilton. every Thursday evening at 6 o'clock 


Willieave Hamilton for Oswego every Tues’ay and Satarday at 2 PM mavtt 








| i EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SOUTLAND AND W. LES.—Persoms 
| wishing to forward money (o their friends, can obtain the same, ell: er by persona 
application, or by letter, with coummeeee, = a in sume of 
£1, £2, £3, £4.43 . 
© any amount, payable at sight, without ciscount, by Bankers in LONDON and LE 
VERE OL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, anda 
| any town in Engiand, Scotiand, and Wales. r . 
This is a desiravle and safe method of remitting funds to perties residing in Gres 
Britain or reland, as it precludeslossby mai 
Printed lists of the ~arious towns on wv} ‘ch drams are given, can \* suppli 
Mar. ll-a & oc tf. S. J. SYLVESTER, 2% \W a@l-st..anc 13eBroadway. 
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Enpevial Parliament. 


House of Lords, August 5. 
STATE OF THE NAVY. ' 


The Earl of MINTO rose and said he could assure their lordships that it | 
was with very great reluctance he then felt it to be his duty to bring ander | 
the notice ot the house and of the public the state of our navy at the present 
moment. He was well aware of the inconvenience of dealing with such a 
subject un ler the existing circumstances of the country, and of the objections 
yhich might be urged against such a proceeding. He was aware ot the fe- 
verish excitement which prevailed on the other side of the Channel, and how 
desirable it was that motuing should take place in this country calculated to 
increase that excitement. No man was more sensible than he was of the 
yaue of a good understanding with France; no man, he would venture to | 
say, ad laboured more assiduously to maintain that good understanding than 
ne haddone ; ani few men, perhaps, had conuibaied more towards securing | 
that ooject. Nothing, thereture, shoulddrop from him—ait least, intentionally 
—caiculaied to give just umbrage or offenceto the people er to the govern- 
wentot France. Butthe good understanding between the twocountries ought 
w be maintamed on terms of periect equality, and without truckling submis- | 
sion or any sacrifice of our interest or honowr. In calling attenuon to the | 
siate OL Owr Ravy at present, he wished to say, in the first place, that he was 
nu advocate ior a very large naval establishment in times of peace. But he | 
ielt assured that their lordships would still agree with him, that there ought 
to be limits, even to the most penurious ecoromy, and to the confidence with 
which we might venture to calculate upon the contiauance of peace with | 
other cotntries. When he considered how much the salety, the power, and 
the interests of this country depended upon the efficiency of her navy, he nard- | 
y expecied to hear any noble lord maintain that there could be a time of so | 
pruivand and so secure peace as to render it desirable that our navy should | 
be redeced to the yery low state te which it was now brought. He would re- 
nin4 their lordships that the confidence in the duratiun of peace was some- 





Limes cisappomted, even when circumstances gave no reason to anticipate ard in any other light than as British consul up to the very day he lelt the is- 


any laterruption of tranguillity. Their loriships world recollect the celebrated 


financial speech of Mr. Pit, in the year 1702, in which he expressed his eun- | deposed, but tne government ofthe French had not been recognizad either 


tidence in the continuance ol peace jn the then cireumsiances ol the country, | 

und #n which he said that, although it was im 

certainty in such matters, he theeght that, su far as roman foresight could cal- 
ie, there was reason to hope tor the blessings of long and uninterrupted 

anguillity. ‘That had been ine language held by Mr. Pitt in the year 1792, 


welve months had hut elapsed *belure We bad been eugaged in the 
} x ) 
wliei Of the Impossibility of any interruption of the peace which was then 
erie i 





tort al- writ te 
ossidie to spears Wil absolut 


ity 





t 
yest and the bloodiest war which this country had ever carried on, Anda 
time betore that, in the vear 1791, it had*been thought r, from a 
yeu, to reduce Our havy, although certainly not to the extent to which it 
reduced; but hostiliues soon aliterwards feullowed. ‘Those ard 

tances mig adduced as an argument for the maintenance of such a 





eas we might be ableto rely upon in the event ofany unforeseen inierruptior 
tpeace. Kuthe would ask them whether we were at present placed Tn such 
umstances as could leave no grounds whatever of uneasiness for the in- 
iplion OL Our pacific relations with foreign powers} hie would ask 
hether there were hot at presen uuistances 1n various paris uv! lhe worid 
jleulated to create feelings of pneasiness in regard to the pussibility ui au in- 
errupuon of peace, 
Their lordships were aware that there were now pending between this coun- 
America questivas respecting which strong national feelings were 
rained in that country, with which it might be Impossible tor us to com- 
Phere were also, Unturtunately, feelings unfriendly to this country 
tertained by a considerable portion ot the people of France; and, besides, 


e Were ques 1ons peo imme in that country which might very materially 
afizctour interests. ie did notthen wish to dwell particularly on the events 
1 nad recently taken piace on the coast of Africa; but it was impossible, 
hould say, to look at those events witnout at least some slight degree ot 
ehension He did trast that there was no reasun to apprehend any 
nterruption of the peace which we had so long enjoyed ; 
pat peace would net be interrupted ; but he uid net say that circumstances 
e such as lo justly the government in kaving the country entirely un- 
scled «=o A he looked with any degree of uneasiness to the state of atlairs 
sproad, he confessed that that uneasiness was very greatly increased by the 
wuage of her Majesty’s governinent, because he had been unable to co)- 
in ine course Ol any former discussion on that subject, thatthere was the 
test Inlentlon Of Lhelr part to improve our resources, or to put this coun- 
1 sacha state as would enable her tocontend with honour in any coniest 
which she might be engaged. He believed that the knowledge of our pos- 
sossing adarge and etlicent fleet would greatly contribute to save us trom 
hose perilstu which we might be exposed by any manifestation of weakness 
nour parts. tle should proceed to state what was the present amount of 
our naval force, which he certainly thought totaily inadequate to the wants of 
the country, even in a state of the most profound peace, and whici he thought 
gach more so under the circumstances in which we were now placed. The 
vholenavy of England consisted of nine ships of the line; and these ships 
nad lately been disposed of as follows ;—There were two in the East Indies, 
ani one in the West Indies: one was under orders w sail, as he understood, 
lor a distant station in the Pacific—he meant the Collingwood, the flag-ship 
of Sir G. Seymour; there had been three ships in our home ports; we had a 
ship bearing the flag of the rear-admiral commanding at Cork, and the ninth 
ship composed our Mediterranean fleet, that fleet consisting of only one ship 
of the line (hear, hear). He asket whether under any circumstances that 
uld be a fitting state ofthings, or whether any circumstances could ever 
iaake it tolerable that our Mecuterranean fleet should consist of a single ship ? 
It was certainly his conviction that our navy vught never to be so reduced. 
Events had recently taken place in Morocco, in which thiscountry was deep- 
' interested, and since thata reinforcement had been sent out to the Mediter- 
ranean, consisting of two ships of the line, the one of which was a 9)-gun ship 
and might be considered a very good one, and the other was the flag ship at 
vD >vonport 





Our force in the Mediterranean, therefore, at present consisted of three ships | 


of the line ; but then our heme force had been prepurtionably reduced, and we 
were left with only two ships upon our coasts, I[t had oniy been the othe: 
day that she Queen had arrived from the Mediterranean, not having then 
‘pleted her full time of service; and yet she had been paid off without the 
s\ightest reason that he could imagine, or if not paid otf she had been substi 
uted for another first rate ship which had Leen paid off, and which had been 
placed as a.guard-ship atthe Nore. He could only look upon such a pro- 
eeding as that of a wanton sacrifice ui the security and the honour ef the 
untry. There could be ne reasoa ter gettrg rid of that ship as if she were 
ily mischievous to us, instead of being of al! things in the world that of 
which we onghtto be most anxiousto avail ourselves. He would reter to the 
e afloat, when his noble friend opposite succeeded him in the Admiralty, 
fur the purpose of showing that we had then a sufficient force afloat to admit 
ia large reduction witha view to economy, while we might at the same 
ime have a very powerful fleet in commission. We had then 26 sail in 
ommission, 17 of which were in the Mediterranean He was unwilling to 
allude to former discussions in that house, and he should only do so as far as 
rigot be necessary to enforce his argument that our present force was insuffi- 


| which could be quoted on the other side, to show that the fleet fited out by the 


his own belief was |} 





men for anew employment. Time was necessary, and considerable delay 
must always take place beiore it was possible 1o collect good and able sea. 
men. 

It has been said in another place that war did not come upon them by sur 
prise. On one side that might be, but of all nations in the world they were the 
last which ought to rely on any premonitory symptoms of war, and he thought 
that if Denmark or Spain were appealed vo, they would admit that they had 
been attacked during the last war somewhat unexpectedly, Theve was only 
one point more to which he wished to allade. It might be said by noble lords 
opposite, ‘ Oh, it is all very well. No doubt you had a great many ships in 
commission, but then they were only half-manned.’ He could only say that 
if such an accusation could be preferred against the former government, he 
would have no difficulty in satisiying their lordships that such was not the 
case, and he had the opinions of persons of much higher authority than any 


former administration Was acequately manned and fit for any service which 
might be required, But unless this should be stated as a ground of blame 
against the late government, or as a justification for the present low staie of 
the navy, he would not consider it necessary to enter upon this part of the 
subject, though he had come prepared to do it. He now came to the secon 
motion of which he had given notice—for a return of the ships Ol war present 
at Tahiti, aad he must say thai he could not heip thinking that the transac- 
tions which had lately occurred there were the consequence of the very low 
state to which our naval! force had been reduced. The noble lord opposite, 
the Secretary of State tor Foreign Affairs, had admitted that a very gross out- 
rage had been there commited against the person of the British consul, The 
noble lord had, however, drawn a distinction which he very much wished he 
had not drawn. He endeavoured to draw a distinction between Mr, Pritenard 
as aconsul while his flag was flying, and as a_ private person while his flag 
was hauled down. This might have been said forthe purpose of offering a 
kind suggestion to M. Guizot as to the ground whieh he micht take in tis 
dispute; but he (the Zarl of Minto, protested against considering Nr. Priteh 


land. It was true that the Sovereign to whom he was acciedited had been 
b he 


I*rance er by this countty There was merely a usarpation of authority by 
the captain of a Freach ship, who had taken possession of the island in the 


Undoubiediythe number oi ships in commission was the jar in the year 
(840. In that year the namber was larger by three than in 1844, and the num- 
ber of ships in commission on the Istof July, 1544, was ! by three than 
the number in commission ia July, 1899. He was perfectly aware that the 
number of the line-ol-baule ships at the present Lime would bear no compari- 
son with the other (‘ hear, hear,” from the Easi of Minto). He was periecily 
aware of that. On the tst of July, 184, the number of line-of-baitle ships 
in commission Was 10, and the Malabar having been paid off, the number 
was now only 9. Atthe time to which the noble earl alluded we had a large 
flee: in the Mediterranean, There were 16 or 17 line-of- battle ships; buithe 
circumstances which then exisied had passed away, and had been succeeded 
by a state of profound peace; and to have kep up anything like that number 
ot line-ot-batile ships would have been a piece of great extravagance to which 
the Admiralty could not consent, however glad they might have been to have 
had such a fleet. The noble carl said, thai in 183s there were 19 line-of-battle 
ships in commission. 

The Earl of MINTO,—Yes, certainly. 

The Ear! of HADDINGTON was not in a condition to contradict the no- 
ble earl. He had no documents at present wiih him to show the stale of the 
case in 1836; bat he could state to their loniships how the snatier stood in 
1859. Othe IS line-of-battle ships, there were three guardships, which guard- 
Ships were then manned as fitth-rate frigates; and although they were ships 
of the line, to have sent them to sea would have been periectly useless, because 
they were manned a great deal too low. That reduced the number at unce to 
15, and ot that 15 he woul venture to say they were of thatuundermanned 
class of line-of-battle ships in which the noble earl so much delighted (a laugh) 
According toa high naval au'hority these line-of-battle ships in the Mediter- 
lanean were greaily undermanned. — He (the Earl af Haddington) had seen 
a statement mate elsewhere which he exceedingly regreiied, because he did 
not like the possibility of such a thiag hinted at by an eminentand gallant 
naval officer; but the House of Commons were informed by no less a person 
than Sir Charles Napier, that if we had unfortinately gone to war with Prance 
at that time, he did not hesitate to say the French would have beaten us on 
accountoft the undermanning of our vessels (‘ heer, hear,’ fom the Earl ot 
Minto). ‘That was the state of the 18 line-of-batle ships of Which De nuble 
earl boasted in 1838 Now, whatever might be said of the present smail 
number of line-of-battle ships, they were, atleast, well manned ‘hear, hear) 
In looking at the navy estimates tor 183s, he found that the tumber of men 








name of France and bad deposed the Queen, But Mr. Prichard was there 
as consitl appointed by thi€ country, and though the government to which he 
was accredited had fur a time leased to exist, sill he had ¢ lirel as far as 
he could the pame and authority of consul, He was sure that there was rf 

a wan i. Bogland who did not teel that the deposition of QAueen Pomare did 





not ve Mr. Pritchard of his character as British ¢ Lahy more han it 
deprived him of his c! ter as a Britt ul 
He now wished to cal! their loriships to som te nneciel with thes 


transactions. It appeared that the provectorate o the French was establi<hed 


over Tabiti in the month ot Sepiember, 1842. In Mapreh 1348, Capt, Toap 














Nicolas, in command of the Vindi , ipnis vice in Cuina, ar- 
rived witn Mr. Pritchard on board Nahiti, and i Q Pow ) 
her authority. Inthe same m of March, the 1 lord oF ite was in 
, commuication with M. Guizot acquiescing mist courteously in all arrange- 
ments of the Frenck government for the oceupation and proteciotate of Tabiti, 
and receiving from M. Guizot in return assttiances ul CouLsideration aad 
courtesy, both as regarded the British residents in the islan{ ong Queen Po- 
mare herself, so far as was consistent with the amthority which had been ¢s- 
| tablished over her. In consequence of this news it appeared that orders had 
‘been sent out to our admiral in the Pacitic to refrain trom all turther inter 
| raptions of the proceedings of the French, to report trom time to time what 
yt 


occurred, and to do nothing more than what was necessay for the protec 
| British interest. Bot when such orders were sent out—when that no , 
the Vindietive, which was sullicient to protect every interest, had been with 
drawn—how did it happen that no corresponding orders had been seat out by 
the French government, and that in March, L844, they found new acts of 1 
llence and tresh outrages committed fhear, Near]. It there was time to send 
out instractions to the commanders of our own vessels, surely there was also 
time for the Fveach government instructing their othcers, and intimating that 
| the authority of France over the island was to be consiiered 
protectorate (hear) Giving entire credit to M. Guizot for his intentions, 
and avoiding anything which could be construed as discourteous to him, 
still he could not understand how a whole year should have been allowed to 
elapse from the time the instructions were sent out by the government of this 
country without instructivns having been sent by the French governmentto 
their officers, sufficient to res rain them trom committing those outrageous 
acts which had now ledto so much difficulty. He would ask if the know 
ledge of these outrages ought not to have been sufficient to suggest to govern- 
ment the expediency of some protectivetoree in that quarter,and whether, ia- 
stead of withdrawing the Vindictive, it would not have been better t> have 
retained that ship, instead of wusting the honour and interests of this country 
Ito the chance visit of a donkey-frigate or of a ketch, on board of whicn 
(iueen Pomare was at last obliged tu seek a refuge. He firmly believed that 
it a respectable force had been maintained and that if even the Vindictive 
had been left, these transactions wouldnever have occurred. He was perfectly 
satisfied that the great desire of the French government—otl the King as well 
as of the minister—was to maintain the best and most cordial understand- 
ing with this couatry; bat there was one thing wanting to his feelings of secur- 
ity. He was net sntisfied of the durability of the existing government in 
France. He could not count upon the durability of that government, and 
therefore it was that he felt that all necessary precautions ought to be taken 
by this country. He trusted that the good understanding between the two 
countries would continue ; but he could not forget that hardly a week passed 
withoutsomething occurring to make them anxious with respect to the durabil- 
ty of that government and the continuance of peace. He confessed 
that he had not that confidence in the resolution of any French government, to 
believe that itcould make a stand against popular faction ; and in saying so 
he urusted that he would not be considered as having intended anything offen- 
sive eitherto the governmentor to the people of that country. 

He must now ailade to the proceedings of the French in the Mediterrane- 
lan. They had there a fleet of eight sail of the line, and they had also four 
| sail of the line in such a forward state as to be almost ready for equipment ; 
so that they might be said to have twelve sail of the line in that part of the 
world. Intact, we had given them the entire command of the Mediterrane- 
an; we had leit our home shores completely exposed; and if anything should 
| happen to disturb the present peace, there was nothing to prevent their 
y the Channel, sweeping the West In- 


| 
rehin 


aS limiled to a 
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sweeping the Mediterranean, sweep! 
| dies, and destroying the whole of our trade. Ged forbid that he should think 
such a state of things probable, for he was talking of 1t merely as possible ; 
but still, looking to the state off affairs, he did think they were such as to for- 
| bid their placing a blind reliance on the continuance of peace (hear.) He 
| would not detain their lordships longer. It was with reluctance that he had 
brought the subject forward; but seeing that the navy had dwindled so low, 
thai it had, in tact, almost disappeared, he did feel it his duty to call their 
lordships’ attention to the subject. Even at this very mom2nt the accounts 
which appeared in the newspapers said that further reduction was still in 
conteuaaatiod. It was but the other day that the Vindictive, one of the most 
powertul frigates, and carrying guns of a great ealibre, arrived from the Pa- 





ient. and was such as had been considered insufficient by members of her | cific, and he believed that at this hour she had actually been paid off 


Majesty’s present government. Great compleints had been made bi noble 
lords opposite of the insufficiency of our naval force in the years 1833 and 
1839. His reply to those complaints had not then been that a naval force was 
unnecessary, or that he felt indifferent upon that subject; but he had said he 
vould ehow that our naval force was as great as could be desired. He had 


shown tuat there were then in commission no less than 15 ships of the line, .‘ 


although that was a time of the most profound peace—a time when there 
were not in any quarter of the world any grounds for the slightest anxiety. 
The Earl of ABERDEEN.—Take the year 1540. 
The Earl of MINTO said, that he was then referring to the years 1538 
1 1839, and he wok those years for the purpose of showing thal, according 
) the statements than made by noble lords opposite, our present force was too 
w. Wehad, then, 18 ships of the lime, while we had now only 9; and yet 
\oble friend of his (Lord Melville), for whose opinion in such matters he 
entertained the highest respect, and the noble duke (the Dake of Wellington), 
had .ever mede a factious speech in his life, had declared that in the 


ears 1838 and 1839 our naval force was insufficient. We had at thattime, | 


, six ships of the line in our home ports, an itwo more in Lisbon, 
jich was in the home command. He was aware it was said, that though 
leet was now Weak, we had a great many shrps in an advanc ed state of 
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adiness. and that these might easily be sent to sea if the demand for them 

ild arise There could be no greater error than this. He well knew the 
ificulty which was sometimes felt oi 1 ing a flee t, allhougn 10 saying 
he did not wish to countenance the opinion which prevailed in many quar- 
Pre 1 , Te ¢€ | ? ’ the seanien of this Cr In- 
t or the navals That service was a} 

S a i uid be so, because 1n ho 

4 > ‘ 

yher service or emry eseamenso gown. Bu 
bvey could not make two men out of one (a laugh); ana if they wantec a 
r er of men, suppose 10,000 or 15,000 to fit out a fleet, they would be 
liged, even i! they resorted to the system the press-gang, o enter these 


The Earlot HADDINGTON.—About to be paid off. 

The Earlot MINTO.—About tw be paid oil, instead of being reserved 
and employed on the coast of Africa, where they had need at davon ofa 
powerful torce (hear.) If that frigate were paid off, it would be many 

; months before it could be again brought forward for service. He begged to 
move for a retarn of her Majesty’s ships of war (other than those reserved 
{for harbour duty) in commission on the 3ist of July, 1644; and also a retarn 
jot her Majesty's ships of war present at Tahiti frorm the 1st of September, 

1842, to the latest period to which advices have been received, specifying the 
ates of arrival there and departure from thence of each ship.’ 

The Earl o( HADDINGTON said that the noble earl at the commence- 
ment of his speech touk care to express to their lordships the deep sense 
which he entertained of the responsibility incurred in bringing forward a 
question of this nature atan inconvenient moment. The noble earl informed 
their lordships that he was quite aware oO! the inconvenience of such a ino 
jtion at the present time. The noble earl then proceeded to draw their lord- 
ships’ attention to what he was p'eased to cali tne ceplorably weak state ol 
the navy and the defence of this country. Now he (the Earl of Haddington) 
as well as the noble earl, was fully aware of the inconvenience of discussions 
of this nature at the present time His noble friend hed stated that he was 
not triendly to an unnecessarily large nava! establishment in time of peace 
but he also said that the making of such reductions as might be called for 
was verv different [rom what he was pleasec lo denominate ‘ truckling sub- 
mission.’ 

Not being conscious of any ‘truckling submission,’ he (the Earl of Had- 
lington) felt rather anxious to know in what that ‘trackling submission’ con- 


sisted. The noble earl, however, did not condescend to give any particulars 











ed pe 
ne gaven pro | oO. any trucking submission, bul merely said that no.bing 
OU ustify the reduction of the navy to its present state. He (the Ear! of 
Haddington) heldin his hand a retarn of the number of her Majesty hips 
in commission in the three years ending the Ist of July, 1839, ‘40, and “44 


voted tor 1837-8 was 22,700, and that there was a sapplemental vole of 465 
| malting a total of 23.105; and with 18 line of-batile « 18 He *ouTld not con 
| ceive how the noble ear! manned the remainineships which Were scatt(ndet 
} various parts of theworld(hear.) . ‘ 
| Phe number of seamen and marines voted for the present’year was 36,000 
} (hear, hear.) ‘That was a very lange pace cstablishinent The roverrmeén 
} thought their duty, especially ater the financial ditheultiés dt previous yen): 
je bave no greater naval terce than was essentially necessary for the enfery 
of the country, and lor leetiimg the torcien stations with (henner: denry suppl ie s 
The wants of tnese stations, to his certain knowledge, had been most anxiouiy 
voked to Lil the lurce woseh the vovernment had been able to withdraw in 
consequence oi the Cessation ot lace Ohimese war had aot yet reached hone 
They nad been able to withdraw a cermin namber of vessels; bat still the 
Wants of ihe loreig& Stations Were so large, Wat counting upon the necessity 
ol senuing oul relicis, ahd We double expense of rehets going and the other: 
COUMBE Ruime, Very thuch CopPpied ae weans i havieg nore ships of th: 
ine, When the nobi aril ained of pine sail of the line, he beroed him pot 
to understand that the government had determined never to exceed that num- 
ber in ume ol peace. Such was by no means the case, ‘Vhis wasthe num- 
| present state of atlairs rendered it necessary for the wovernmen 


9 accommodate hempel 


ber which the 





ves Wilh, Ee said nothing as to whatihe number of 
ships of the line ought to be hereafler—whether they oughi to be the same or 
whether to be more; and he protested against the noble earl holding out to the 
country that her Majesty's government were of opinion that they ought never 
to have more than nine sail of the line in time el peace. That would be a 
most unfair inference to draw from anyth ng that had vecurred. Ile agreed 
with a greatdeal of whathad fallen from the noble earl on the subject of 
the line-of battle ships; and, taking a genetal view of the mater, he 
thought there ought always to be a certain number, proportioned to the wants 
or necessities oj the time, as a disposable force The noble earl had repeated 
the complaints which he had made the other nigh’ on the subject of the Me li 
lerranean, stating that our fleet in the Mediterranean consisied of one line- 
of-battle ship. He (the Earlof Haddington’) must also repeat what he then 
stated, for he had nothing more to say on the subject. [t was simply this 
that when we were in pro'ound peace with France, and when there wasevery 
prooability of the continuance of that peace, it was by no means necessary, 
the apporuioning our force in the Mediterranean to the force which the necessi- 
ues of France might induce that country to keep jin thatsea. They had, by 
their possession of Algeria, great imverests on either side of that sea: and h 
they wished to exercise their ships that was the natural place for them to do 
so, and we had bo right to quarrei with them on that subject. What her Ma- 
jesty’s government thought requisite was to ascertain the force necessary for 
the procection of British interests; and he could not help complaining that the 
nobie earl, withoutynaking out any parliamentary ground of complaint, made 
this inconvenient speech (hear, hear, trom Earl Minto). Considering the 
motion of the noble earl jor a return of the number of ships in commission to 
be one of condemnation, he should put it to their Jordships to decide the mat- 
ler by voling against the return moved for by the noble earl. ‘The noble earl 
had not succeeded in showing that the safety of the country was endangered 
by not having a larger number of line-of-batile ships afloat. The noble ear! 
had not succeeeded in showing that it was in the slightest degree probable, or 
even possible, that a war should arise, with France for instance, without, like 
other events, ‘ casting its shadow belore.’ It was impossible for such a thing 
to take place without our having the means ot anticipating the possibilily of 
such a crisis, 


The noble earl did not mean to say that there should at all times be such 
a number of line-ol-battle ships afloat as would enable this country to go to 
War a! once without calling oul any more. ‘T'wo or three more line-ot-battle 
ships would not place hita in such a position as ty enable him to defend the 
coast without making further exertions; and he (the Earl ot Haddington) 
could assure their lordships that if any reasonable prospect of Lostilitie 
should present ilself, the government were amply supplied with overwheim- 
ing means of meeting any necessity in a very short time (cheers) They 
were not paltering with the safety of ihe country ; and woe betide them if 
they should do so! ‘The country was perfectly sate, The noble earl had 
made no case whatever for condemning the government, which was his ob- 
ject in moving for these returns, ‘The government, he repeated, had over- 
whelming means of meeting any necessity that might arise. He did not like 
to referto papers, but he would state, what the noble earl knew perfectly 
well, that there were 30 advanced ships in ordinary, with ali their stores 
ready to take in, and f they had the men for these 30 ships (‘ hear,hear,’ from 
the Karl of Minto) they could be at sea in an inere libly short space of time. 
It was true they were not to be manned in a day, but it was always to be 
supposed that there would be some indication of what was about to happen, 
and the country would have the means of completely manning in a short 
space as many of these 30 vessels as might be wanted. Then our prepara- 
tions in point of steam force were very great indeed. We had not neglected 
to avail ourselves of that new element of defence and destruction, for we 
were notonly building new steamers, but were providing the means of build 
ing still more il the necessity should arise, and also of repairing them, con- 
siderable progress having been made in the new steam establishment at 
Portsmouth, They were about to do the same at Plymouth, and these es- 
tablishments, together wi:h the dock-yard at Woolwich, would add most ma- 
terially toour means both of offence and defence, o far as that was concern- 
ed. He did not deny that the number of line of-batile ships at present was 
as few as the country oughtto have; yet he trusted he had made out a case 
to satisfy their lordships that there was no occasion to tremble fur the safety of 
the country in the event of any crisis of the kind to which he referred (hear 
hear). As the noble earl ha! not referredto any other ships ax: ept the shi ' 
of the line, he would spare their lordships any remarks on that subject. The 
noble earl had commented upon the events that had occurred a Tabiti. He 
had stated, and with great truth, that in September, 1542, the French estab- 
lished what was called a protectorate in those islands; and the object of the 
buble earl in bringing that delicate subject into discussion in the house was to 
show that her Majesty's government, and especially the department with 
which he (the Earl of Haddington) was connected, were blameable for not 
having had sufficient force at Tahiti to prevent the French trom establishing 
a protectorate. 

The Earl of MINTO.—No, 

The Earl of HADDINGTON.—Then what were they to have done? 
They did establish that protectorate, and before that took place there was 
nothing to tarn the attention of this country to the subject, more than to the 
proceedings in any other part of the Pacific. ‘Their lordships would recollect 
hat (his look piace alan enormous distance, and that the Pacific stations 
were ite known In the « ouree ol a very short time aller the occurfence 
he Talbot frigate arrived at Tahiti, and remained there until February, 1843 
The Vindictive afterwards arrived, with Mr. Pritchard on board, from Van 
Diemen’s Lar The vessel was going to Valparaiso, bat as Mr. Pritchard 
wanted ¢ laxenghere, Captain Nicolas conveyed him, and remained there 
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‘ebruary to August. The ad:niral then recalled the Vindictive trom 
ad = she left on te 6th of August, and was succeeded by the Dublin, 
which remained trom September to January, 1844. The tact was, speaking 

erally, that Tahiti had never been without a British pennant to look after 
British Loereets The noble earl said that if the Vindictive had been there 
these things would not havehappened. The Dubliu was there, and under the 
eves of the captain of that vessel Admiral Thouars did that act which his 
Sovereign had since disavowed, and for which he had been recalled. When 
the servants of a power abroad went beyond their instructions, and did that 
which was unjast and discreditable to their Sovereign, that Sovereign was 
the proper person to deal with, and not the ships of another power, whose 
hostile interference in any way to prevent the thing being done, might have 
embroiled the country and world in a war, the end of which their lordships 
might have in vain attempted to conjeciure. He apprehended that nothing 
could have been more proper than the conduct of the capiain of the Dublin. 
He protesied against the steps which were taken—he did not interfere at all— 
he did nothing to run the risk of involving his country in war; and if the 
noble earl meant to say that the captain of the Vindictive would have adopted 
a different course, and prevented the steps being taken by hostilities— 

The Ear! of MINTO. intimated that he had not said ry 4 such thing. 

The Earl of HADDINGTON.—Tben how was he to have prevented it? 

The Earl of MINTO was understood to say that his having been there 
would have been sufficient. 

The Ear! of HADDINGTON did not like to enter into those matters, bat 
he must express his disbelief of his being able to prevent the outrage on Mr. 
Pritchard He was, however, now travelling out of his record, so far as his 
own office was concerned. ‘What be maintained was that this country had a 
suffisient foree in the Pacific to watch over British interests, and that it ought 
not to interfere with foreign powers except so far as they might bear on 
British interests. He mainta that the government had done their duty 
and that British interests had not suffered except by that violent outrage, 

that, all the circumstances, he would not venture to eay a 
single word. Having the same objection ta this return that he had to the 
other—namely, that it called for the condemnation of the government for not 
having done their duty in preserving British interests in the Pacific, he must 
also resist the jon of the return showing the arrival and ceparture of 
the ships from Tahiti (hear, hear). : 

The Duke of WELLINGTON.—My Lords, the noble earl cqperhe having 
adverted to the observations made by me same years ago U state of the 
pavy at that period—aotwit ing L am quite satisfied with the defence which 
my noble friecd has made for the government and hie own department—I will 
trouble your lordships with a few remarks, in order just to show the state of 
things at tand the state of things at the period at which the noble earl 
ssid I these observations to the house. My lords, at the period when I 
made those observations this country was engaged in a state of warfare with 
North America, which required the assistance of aconsiderable fleet. and also 
in Chins, in India, aod in the Persian Gulf. Though! was not in the service 
of the government at that period I was very much’ in the habit of communica- 
ing with an old friend of mine who was then at the head of the army, and | 
certainly never failed, when he asked my opinion on the subject, to communit- 
cate it very freely. I certainly trequently advised my noble friend with ree pect 
to the operation of our fleets and armies at that period in all parts of the world, 
and the matter on account of which I complained of the noble lord opposite 
was, that though we were engaged in extensive wa:s in three parts of the globe, 
those ware were carried on with a peace establishment, the consequence of 
which was that all tne three services were starved (hear). 1 will not enter into 
a detail of the number of men and ships required for the public service. for into 
that subject | am notcompetent to enter ; but all persons may know the 
amount of estimates voted. The estimate of the expenses of the navy was the 

ision made by the Government for the naval service of the year. I believe 
that it will be found that, if vou compare the ber of men voted in this year 
of peace, they will be found equal to the number of men voted at any preceding 

peace, and equal to the namber of men voted from that period of time 
extending from the year 1837 to 1839 or 1840, during which the country was 
engaged in great operations in America, in China, ia tndia, and in the Persian 
Guif. Under these circumstances think that the noble earl will see that he 
has not done me justice when he compares that state of things with which I 
found fault in 1837, 1838, and 1839, with that which exists at the present mo- 
ment. That which I understand exists at the present moment is, that ample 
means exist everywhere of performing the services which ought to be perform. 
ed by her Majesty's navy—that is to give protectihn to her Majety’s subjects 
wherever their commerce or other concerns may carry them (hear, hear). 

My lords, I believe that the noble lord does not deny that ample protection 
is given everywhere. When I say ample protection I do not mean to revert 
to recent eccentricities in the Pacific (a laugh)—in a distant part of the world 
—carried on under circumstances, which have been protested against by this 
country end have been disavowed by the Government of France. y Lords, 
those who have been guilty of those eccentricities will be responsible for them 
to somebody (a laugh). | conclude that that responsibility will be carried into 
execution, and that the parties wil! be required to answer for their conduct in 
those eccentricities, But I am sure that your lordships could not expect that 
a fleet should be maintained in the Pacific, orany where el: e snderfsuch circum- 
stances as those which lately occurred there, nor .hat unger such circumstan- 
cea your officers should be induced to commence a contest. That was impossi- 
ble, and I venture to say that it will be found when matters come to be exam- 
ined into, that the fleet in the Pacific was sufficient at the period those eccen- 
tricities occurred to give full protection to her Majesty's subjects. Whether 
there was a sutticient force at Oteheite, or any other particular part of those 
seas, was 4 question to be determined, only by the officer on the spot ; but | 
venture to say that the fleet in those seas was sufficient for all the purposes of 
the momert. I do not go into the question whether Mr. Pritchard was our con- 
sul or not, or whether he merited or did not merit the treatment he had receiv- 
ed. ‘These are questions into which I will not enter on thie'dccasion. My no- 
ble friend has stated what is true, that a great outrage was committed. But ‘I 
entertain no doubt that satisfaction will be offered for that outrage. However, 
I am sure that your lordships will agree with me that it ts better that there should 
be nonaval contest there than that our naval officers should attempt to re- 
dress such injuries (hear,hear). 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE said that however the navy might be at 
the present moment, it was not weaker than the answer of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. He would contend that there was prima fucie evidence that there 
was not a sufficient force to support the credit, and honour, and interests of the 
country. He ridiculed the affectation of treating such subjects as that of the 
late outrage at Tahiti as too delicate for discussion, and maintained that our 
naval force was not now adequate tothe due protection of uur commerce. 
He did not fear war, but the best mode of preventing was to be prepared 
for it. 

Lord HARDWICKE ably supported Lord Haddington. He felt certain, 
trom the conviction that his noble friends were perfectly aware of all the cir- 
cumstances, that this country would be ready and prepared to meet whatever 
exigencics might occur. He was equally confident AS 
hed the naval profession been in a more complete and effective condition, the 





yards at home better supplied with the necessary equipments, of every deserip- 
tion, or ships more easily got out and equipped io the most efficient manner 


than at the present moment. 
The Earl of MINTO replied, 
The motion was then negatived without a division. 





at at no period of late years 


—_ — a 


cessary to employ an Aceat ter Nova Scctia betore the Privy Council. 
Moreover, they have prayed the Lieut. Governor to appoint a Commission, 
to search the archives of the rovince for any information tearing on the sub- 
ject, for the purpose of being sent home, and submitted to the Judicial Com- 
mitiee of the Council. 

The Lieut. Governor has promptly carried into effect the wish of Parlia- 
ment, and appointed a Commision, taken impartially trom the members anc 
supporters of his Governmemiand the Opposition. The Commissioners arenow 
prosecuting their investigations; and whateverdocuments they may discover 
calculated to elucidate the matter, will, mp doubt, be sent home without loss 
of time. 

It is not very probable, I think, that an important Public Act of the British 
Government will be disturbed, after being in operation four-andtwenty years. 
Consolidation, not partition, appears now to be the order of the day; and 
these are not the times when the repeal of any Union is likely to find favour 
with Sir Robert Peel, or the organization ofa new Colony with Lord Stanley. 
Even should a legal flaw be discovered in the process ot annexation, it is 
probable that the power of the Imperial Parliament will be promptly exerted 
to repair it, rather than suffer a quarter of a century’s Provincial legislation 
to be invalidated. 

lexpressed a hope in my last letter, that advantage might be taken of the 
meeting of Parliament to form a strong Coalition Administration; glancing 
at the same time at an obstacle in the way of this desirable event. This at- 
tempt has been made, and the Olive Branch for a third time held out; but 1 
am sorry to say, without success. 

Betore the late secession of Messrs. Uniacke, Howe, and McNab, the Ex- 
ecutive Couneil had been ordinarily composed of nine merabers ; but it is an- 
derstood that the Colonial Secretary has recently authorized the Liews Gov- 
ernor to increase the number of seats to twelve, should this be necessary in 
carrying out his Exceliency’s avowed wish—to aflord both parties, and all 





ot this permission, Lord Falkland the other day,directed Sir Rupert George, 
the Provincial Secretary, to address letters to five gentlemen of the Legisla- 
ture, of what is called Liberal opinions, including two of the Ex-Councillors 
and two Roman Catholics, inviting them to join the Govérnment, and offer- 
ing them seats in the Executive Council with the six Conservative members. 
To make up the number to twelve, another influential member, highly re- 
spected, and of independent opinions, was alsoinvized. These offers, I under- 
stand, have been respectfully declined ; and it is said that the reason assigned 
to their friends by four of the number is, that Mr. Howe’s name was not in- 
cluded in the invitations. 

Every man is the proper judge of what affects his own reputation and in- 
terest, and, doubtless, these gentlemen acted from honourable motives. Yet 
it may be asserted without offence that this was a fair and liberal overture, 
which ought not to have been rejected but from the weightiest considerations, 
Considering that Lord Falkland’s Government has the cordial support of the 
Home Authorities, a majority in both Houses of the Legislature here, and 
the confidence of the great body of the wealth, respectability, and moral worth 
of this Province, an offer like this showed an honest desire in the Lieut. Gcv- 
ernor to act up to his professions. The majority in the Assembly is certain- 
ly not large ; still the Opposition in two Sessions have been unable to reduce 
it: indeed, it gained one by their attempts. The House consists of fifty-one 
members; and when the Speaker is in the chair and all are present, the par. 


four, equivalent to fifly in the House of Commons. 

[t must now, I fear, be concladed, either that the Opposition will hear of no 
compromise or coalition, but maintain their present position, and wait for the 
chance of the elections, two years hence; or that they will insist on some 
such proposition as was published in the Acadian Recorder, one of their or- 
gars here, two or three weeks ago,—the substance of which was—‘ If Lord 
Falkland is not prepared to admit Mr. Howe and the Liberal Party to his 


This is modest. 


Sovereign ; and it is folly to suppose that, when publicly and systematically 


brace, for his pains. 


laws of chivalry. 
Liberal Press of this city, under the control of Mr. Howe and his friends, | and elevated the country to a height ot reputation and power unknown in her 


relative, the Attorney General. Whereupon certain of their friends, bu 


Workman ina large manufactory of such Pyrotechnics; and the ashes o 
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POLITICS OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
TO THs EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 
Hautrax, Nova Scotia, August 23d, 1844. 


My pear Sin—Asl ventured to predict in my last letter, the Summer Ses- 
sion of our Legislature has lasted only a week; four days of which were oc- 


cupied by the consideration of the Cape Breton Union question, for which the 
Provincial Parliament had been specially convened by direction of the Colo- 
nial Secretary. 

Althoughthere is a difference of opinion here amongst the lawyers, as tothe 
legality of the mode in which Cape Breton was re-annexed to Nova Scotia in 
1820, there is none amongst intelligent men with reference to the fact, that 
the island has greatly prospered since the Union. Indeed the Repeaters them- 
seives aumil US advancement in weallh and y™ puiatic n; but they maintain 
that this prosperity is the result of natural causes, independent of the Union 
and in spite of i—* post hoc, non prepter hoc Th gency of this reason. 
ing is not acknowledged in Halifax; aud the general belief is, that the griey- 
ances complained ot by the Islanders—like al! Colonial grievances of lat 
years—are very much exaggerated. if not alt « 

Farther, as the annexati in 1820 was eflec'ed i! lamation ot 
King’s Representative in Nova Scotia, the good lieges in this C 


ly eive, that, in the present appeal tothe Privy C 
defend itsownact. Under this impression } 









whereupon he ert ered into a ‘ong and passion: te defence of the N 


: : . fa Sen 
tian and Morning Ch rcnicle, tringing counter charges against the Crrietn, 


Messenger and Morning Post. Mr. Howe, bowever, failed in rebutting 
inculpation of uniaiiness and misrepreseniation as to a resolution of - 
House last Session, which had been published in a letter to Mr. Hincks cf 
Montreal ; but, according to his usual tactics, he managed to divert atient; 
from the subject by a story of the delinquencies of some Tory Sherif ati 
turned out eventually to be no delinquencies at a). — 
In the course of this cay’s stormy proceedings, allusion was made to the 
palmy state of the Periodical Press in France, which was altribuied. is, 
great measure, to the talent it employed, and to the contributions of such a 
as Guizot and Thiers in the columns of the journals. Certainly in three or 
four of the Parisian Journals a master’s hand often appears; although for 
general knowledge and literary ability the Parisian Press, en masse, can bea; 
no comparison with London. Indeed, the leading articles, commanications 
of its numerous correspondents, and other original matter in “The Times” 
alone, would, when roperly diluted into French, form a good stock for half-a 
dozen newspapers. ; 
{ am te admirer of the French periodical press, tor 1 can recollect no pe. 
riod when it was worthy either of the approval or imitation of Englishme, 
Under the Bourbons, before the first Revolution, it was miserably seryije 
filled its columns with washy theatrical critiques, and only echoed the Wishes 
ot the Court, Ia17 and 90, it sounded the note of spoliation of private 
property, lay and ecclesiastic; and a twelvemonth or so thereafter stimulated 
the mob to every deed of blood, and fed the Guillotine throughout the reign of 
Terror. It pandered during his whole career to the crimes and desolating 
ambition of Napoleon; yet abandoned him with the most abrupt and revo);. 
ing tergiversation when the allied standards waved on Montmartre. Tie 
press certainly had the merit of resisting successfully the unconstitutional) or. 
dinances of Charles the Tenth ; but that solitary virtue has been extinguishe 


interests, adequate representation at the Council Boarc. Availing himself | in the torrent ot impurity, rabid lust for war and violence, and hatred of yy; 


own country, it has since poured out. 

There bas been no direct trial of strength between the supporters of Govern. 
ment and the Opposition during this short session ; but an impression was 
prevalent that the former had gained ground during the recess. But on the 
last day of the session, after arrangements had been made with the President 
of the Legislative Council and Speaker of the Assembly, to prorogue the Pa). 
liament at a certain hour, Mr. Howe, without the usual notice, submitted a 
Resolution of want of confidence in the Administration for the adoption of the 
House. As this was done only an hour before the period fixed for the Pro. 
rogation, when there could be no time for debate on so important a subject, 
this irregular proceeding can only be viewed as an act of petty spite, in hav - 
ing such a Resolution recorded on the Journals. It was sure to be negatived 
had there been a division ; but in the midst ot the indignant remonstrances ct 
the majority at such factious infraction of Parliamentary usage, the Usher of 
the Black Rod knocked at the door, and commanded the attendance of the 
House in the Council Chamber. 

Thus, then, this Summer Session, which might have afforded an opportc. 
nity for a compromise between the two parties, and the establishment of po- 
litical quiet, as all good men on both sides desired, has ended in mutual irri- 
tation and wider estrangement. It is not for me to predicate the course now 
likely to be followed by the Lieut. Governor. The game of the Opposition 
is plainly to harass and annoy. They have been beaten in fair fight and re - 


ties stand twenty-seven to twenty-three, giving the Government a majority of duced to a gueriila wartare. They may thus hope to force Lord Falkland to 


throw up his Government in disgust, or fillup the vacant seats with Conser- 
vatives, and form a pure Party Government, to which he always was, and is 
opposed. They will then turn round and taunt him with this change of po- 
licy, the necessary result of their own machinations. 

But [entertain a firm belief that they now miscalculate their influence ia 
the Provinces, as they did last winter. Though working together lately for 
a common object, namely, the upsetting of the Leeal Government, and its 


Councils, CHoosina THEIR sssoctarae, the sooner he goes home the better.” | Profitable consequences, they have at this moment, in many respects, adverse 


interests, and no head, No doubt the power of an able and unscrupulous op- 


Every intelligent man in the Opposition well knows, that if Mr. Efowe’s | Position press witl be brought into play, both personally and calumniously 
name has been omitted in the late invitations it is his own fault. Governors | 4gainst Lord Falkland, and his Administration ; still, it does not monopolize 
and Lieutenant Governors possess the feelings of men of inferior station, | “ all the talents” ofthe pen. And though Mr. Howe boasts that he “ smash. 
superadded to the necessity of preserving the representative dignity of the ed” Sir Colin Campbell's Government with his “ Nova Scotian” hammer, 


and threatens to comminute the present Executive in the same way, this 


insulted, they will not feel deeply hurt, and show resentment. And the anger | newspaper Thor will find, that his power of “ smashing,” and the frangibili. 
felt will be in proportion to the obligations they may think they have conferred | ty of the object of his attack, are no longer the same. It was some anoma- 
on the offender, who repays them thus. When a politician of no mean name | lies in the Government, since corrected, and the majorities of the House ot 
chooses to forget what is due to his own reputation, no less than the Queen’s | Assembly, that then gave strength to his arm, and weight to his hammer. In 
Representative, and to enact the part of a modern Thersites, what wonder it | ‘he present converse state of things the arm is comparatively powerless, and the sledge 
he meetsthe fate ofthe Grecian Liberal, and receives a cuff, instead of an em- | 1 more than the toy of a child, 


The late conduct of the Opposition—parva componere magnis—resembles 


But Mr. Howe was never yet found without a specious artifice to make | Somewhat that of Lords Grey and Grenville in 1812, when invited by the 
“ the worse appear the better reason.” He avers that it was only in retalia- | Prince Regent to assist in forming an Administration, on the cessation of the 
tion he attacked the Lieut. Governor, who, instead of presiding over the po- | restrictions placed on his authority by Parliament. The fearful power of Na- 
litical Tournament last winter, had descended into the arena and mingled in | Poleon, the pressure of the war, and the state of the finances then demanded, 
the fray. This is a gross misrepresentation. Lord Falkland did not descend | that patriotic statesmen should sink their differences and combine to help the 
into che arena. It may be true that he felt an interest in the combat, applauded | country through her perils. Yet a cold refusal was returned. Lords Grey 
a gallant passage alarms, or laughed in derision when hesaw a braggart and | and Grenville could not unite with such ministers as Perceval and Liverpool. 
discourteous Knight unhelmeted, and borne back to the croup of his steed by | What was the consequence? The Prince Regent, nofwithstanding carly pre- 
the lance of a deviceless antagonist. But this was never forbidden by the | possessions the other way, was compelled to form a Tory Ministry, which car- 


tied England triumphantly through her difficulties, in spite ot the sneers, 


Shortly after the appointment of Mr. Almon to the Executive Council, the | croakings, and false predictions of the Opposition, finished the war with glory, 


opened a battery of political abuse on this inoffensive gentleman, and his | history. 


t A cloud is now rising in the Canadian horizon, which to an eye practised in 


without their privity, bethought them of retaliating on the aggressors, and | er political meteorology, bodes storm and evil, and may ultimately involve 
discharging some political squibs at their heads. Mr. Howe oughtto have | 'hese Provinces in its vortex. The British Government appears to be com- 
stood this fire with firmness and good humour, for he had long been Head mitted to the support of Sir Charles Metcalfe; whilst the followers of the late 


{| ministers seem equally determined to defend their most absurd pretensions, 


some ‘' devils” which had been shot off by him as a “Constitutionalist’s” which all parties have united in reprobating at home. I hope, when Parlia- 
letters were not yet cold, However, as we often see the greatest bully of the | Ment meets at Montreal, the Assembly will not model its proceedings on the 
school the Ivudest blubberer when he meets his match, and the noisiest adyo- | insane example of 1832 and 3, which the Canadians have such reasons to de- 
cate for liberty abroad the greatest tyrant at home, so it was, in a political | Plore. But it it listens only to passion and faction, and not to the voice of the 


sense, in this instance. This eminent stickler for a free Press lost his temper mother country, a dissolution must ensue; and should the new Parliament 
under a shower ot these missiles, and made a furmal complaint to the As- | follow in the same train, an actual collision with the power of England will 
sembly that one of them had singed the skirt of his coat. These satirical | be inevitable! Tie, who has been intimately acquainted with the faial sophis- 
lampoons were not half so biung as hundreds of the same genus which appear try which involved its dupes in two such catastrophes before, and has witnes- 


time) over his breakfast. 


when thus “ hoisted 


more than lawful amusement. 


Now, juining in alaugh atthe cries and contortions of the “ engineer” 


weekly in the London Punch, at which Sir Robert Peel laughs (when he has sed their horrors, may well shudder at the possibility of a third ! 


Believing that the principles ot Messrs. Lafontaine, Baldwin, and Howe, 
are substantially the same, in the matter of the constitution and functions of 


on his own petard,” has ever been considered nothing the Executive Council, I rejoice to see them defeated here, as I hope soon (o 
For, in this lighter retribution, as in that of a see them scouted there. It is plain to my understanding, that, had Sir Charles 





graver character, Metcalfe followed the example ot his imbecile though amiable Predecessor— 
{——————— nee lex justior ulla est had he acceded to Mr. Lafontaine’s demands, or Lord Falkland to Mr. Howe's 
— Quam necis artiicem arte perire sua.” proposal, this yoke would now be on the necks of Canada and Nova Scotia— 
omega ns were exper ted in Parliament as to the late negociations, and| a Cadel, in the guise of an Executive Council, alike dominant and tyranni- 
the Attorney General went down to the House of Ass nbly the day before | cal over Governor, Parliament and People, and impelled by every motive o! 
the Sess n iosed, prepared to give them, and to detend the Government interest and ambition to perpetuate its own power. 

| Still no disclosures were made One member, inde atechized the leade Still Ishould be sorry to class these three gentlemen alike. Mr. Lafontaine 
of the House “ina i tens a €- is a politician of the fierce Papineau school, and was brought up at the feet 
ls ,2 i . us ¥ al ¢ i ; forthe O f that ill-starred Gamaliel. lt may be he has honest intentions, but he is ex- 
‘apes ’ m 1 . uncer a | travagant in alMhis views, disposed to push everything to extremes, and much 

BS Ans TaN r 8 . | more calculated by taste and political ¢ jucation to be a declamatory rhetor 
Much | y in than as statesman. He bad lately a glorious opportunity of build- 

| Che Attorney ¢ Press | ing a high reputation, and promoting the best interests of his native Province 
ja ng thing i jand I} vt ibted) he would embrace i But he has cast the chance 
| t ‘ j w the hea gy and disasirous course of his mas 
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publican. He is, par eminence, Tre Impracticable—fit only for Utopian, nor 
British-American, nor any yet discovered mundane, Cabinets. Mr. Howe— 
bat our Nova Scotian Magnate must not be disposed of at the fag end of a 
paragraph, He is fully entitled:o one for himself. 

Mr. Howe has great powers, both literary and political ; he writes, 1f not 
always correctly, yet tersely and perspicuously; he speaks fluently and for- 
cibly, and possesses large and varied information. He is sprung {rom a loy- 
al stock, is estimable in his domestic and social relations, manly in his bear- 
ing, a patriotic Nova Scotian, minutely acquainted with the history and sta- 
tistics, and a prominent fosterer of the nascent literature of this moral and 
interesting Province. But every medal has its obverse. Mr. Howe has 
been long the idol of one Halitax circle, and the cacodemon of another, and 
has been spoiled by the adulation of his worshippers, and soured by the cen- 
sure of his enemies. By the virulence of his political resentments, and the 
cutting personalities in his writings and speeches, he has arrayed three fourths 
of the influential people of the Province against him, and raised up a barrier 
between the Lieut.-Governor and himself. Yet if he “ wad tak a thoughtan’ 
mend”—if he would lop off those excrescences which deform his public char- 
acter, and mar his usefulness, and graff in ingenuousness and political hon- 
esty for tortuosity and artifice, Mr. Howe would be, and, as he is in the prime 
of life, I hope he will be, a Colonial Statesman of the greatest value and of 
the highest order. 

Politicians in this quarter are much too fond of foul language. The Con- 
setvatives are nicknamed “ Tories” and “ Bigots” by their opponents; and 
these in return are called “ Radicals” or, ‘‘ Destructives,” or, derisively, 
“ Great Liberals.” But the Conservative vocabulary dves not contain the 
word they want, which should be expressive of a hybrid between Sedition and 
Liberalism. Here there is generally as little truth on one side as the other. 
As I am convinced that genuine liberality is shown by none more practically 
and extensively than the Conservatives, soar> _—iso that there is no disloy- 
alty in the other camp. In this respect Nova Scotia is sound to the core. 
Even if higher motives did not inflaence public men here, they are too clear- 
sighted and intelligent to dream of disloyalty. The opposition want only Res- 
ponsible Government to promove their individual interests. 

This letter, I perceive, is growing into a pamphlet ; yet one word mast be 


added respecting your Correspondent’s motives in these communications. It | the 


is not alone from attachment and tealty to our glorious Country — 
“ The inviolate Island of the sage and free—” 


that he writes in your patriotic columns, but also from subordinate considera- 
tions. He has a deep personal and prospective interest in the peace and pros- 

rity of British America ; for one third of his life has been in these 
Provinces—the have become the Land of his adoption, and one of them is 
the residence of a large circle of relatives and friends ; where his children will 
establish their home, and his own dust, in all probability, find a sepulchre. 
His duties, interests, hopes, and wishes, therefore, combine in one fervent 
aspilation for the improvement and permanent advancement of these rising 
Countries. It is clear to him that for many years to come this can only be 
secured under the benignant protection of England; and the sole object of 
your Correspondent in sending his mite to the Albion Treasury (however 
presumptuous the thought may be), is to do what in him lies to strengthen the 
connection with the Great Father-Land, and to expose whatever in his judg- 
ment is calculated to shorten or impair it. Esto Perpetua! 


SCRUTATOR 

P. S. Itis proper to inform you that Lord Falkland and his family, ac- 
companied by a daughter of — Haliburton, the Nova Scotia Historian 
(alias Samuel Slick, Esq., of Slickville, Attaché), are now on an extensive 
tour through the Province. His Excellency has been everywhere received 
with cordiality and respect, and addresses have been presented to him at the 
difterent Towns he visited, approving of his public conduct, and signed both 
by Conservatives and Liberals. 


KING’S COUNTY ADDRESSES, 
No. I. 

To His Excellency the Right Honcurable Lucius Bentinck Viscount Falk- 
land Knight, Grand Cross ot the Gueiphic Order, Member of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Council and Lieutenant Governor and Commander in Chiet in and over 
Her Majesty’s Province of Nova Scotia, and its Dependencies, dc., d&c, 

May iT PLease Your Excectency, 

We, the undersigned, Magistrates, Clergy, and other Inhabitants of King’s 
county, beg leave to pap te your Excellency with feelings of warm and de- 
voted attachment to the person of our beloved Sovereign, and sincere respect 
for your Excellency, Her Majesty’s representative. 

In the renewed visits of your Excellency to this and the other sections of 
the Province, we cannot but be sensible that Your Excellency is actuated by 
the sole desire ot doing justice to all classes of its inhabitants, and of obtain- 
ing that intormation and intercourse with the people, which the representative 
of the Crown should always , to enable him to conduct the Govern- 
ment of the Country with that strict impartiality which has always marked 
your Excellency’s administration, 

While we are fully sensible of the rights and privileges which under the 
glorious constitution ot the Parent State we are entitled to enjoy, and which 
we feel it our duty as well as our interest to preserve pure and unimpaired ; 
we at the same time know that those rights are best protected and preserved 
by conceding to the Crownits preet and legitimate influence, and that any en- 
croachment by the pzople upon the Prerogative would destroy the proper bal- 
ance of Government, and produce disorder and confusion most destructive of 
the real interests of the State. 

We therefore tender to your Excellency our sincere acknowledgments 
for your distinguished consideration, and hope that your Excellency may be 
long honored by enjoying the confidence of vour Sovereign, and that your visits 
may hereafter, as we trust they have been heretofore, as satisfactory to your- 
self as they are agreeable to us. 

We beg your Excellency to present to the Viscountess Falkland, on our be- 
half, our assurance of profound respect, and that we fully appreciate the com- 
pliment paid us by her Ladyshipin thas accompanying your Excellency in 
your present visit. 


HIS EXCELLENCY’S REPLY. 
GenTLEMEN,— 

The teelings ot devoted attachment to the person of our beloved Sovereign 
which are embodied in your address, afford me sincere satisiaction, and call 
for my hearty acknowledgements. 

I beg to assure you that those very frequent visits to this beautiful and fer- 
tile neighbourhood, have ever afforded me unmixed gratification, as well 
from the local intormation I have on such occasions derived from my inter- 
course with the respectable yeomanry, of which the population of the County of 
King’s principally consists, and which Iam aware it is necessary that I 
should possess, in order to carry out the gracious instructions of Her Majesty 
to promote the interests of all classes of her subjects, as from the pleasure I 
have experienced frum personal communication with a body of men, who, 
from their intelligence, the liberality of their views, and the true spirit of Eng- 
lish independence by which they are characterized, would do honor tu any 
couniry in the world. It was a matter of pride to me, that during the four 
years | have administered the government of Nova-Scotia, I have invaria- 
bly received the support of the inhabitants of thisextensive and influential 






The value you attach tothe rights and immunities you enjoy under the 
British Constitution proves that you are worthy of the blessings that Constitu- 
tion confers, while the respect which you entertain for the prerogative of the 
Crown, and the convictions you avow that the maintenance of that prerogative 
is essential to order and Constitutional liberty, show that you know how to 
exercise privileges so important in their nature, with that loyalty and sound 

etion, which alone can render them conduc.ve to the general welfare. 

Lady Falkland desires { will thank you cordially in her name fur the cour- 
t welcome vou have extended to her, and that I will express to you the 

interest she really takes in the weliare of a Province, in which she has 
happily so long a per.od. FALKLAND. 
No. 2 
To His Excellency the Right Honourable Lucius Bentinck Viscount Falk- 
Koicht dsrand Cross of the Gaelohic Orcer. Mernbe her Majesty’s 
Honourable Privy Council, Lieutenant-Governor and Commar 
‘ 1 and over Her Majesty's Province of Nova Scotia, and its Depen 
&e., &e., & 
We, her Majesty's dutifu - ndersigned Magistrates 
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course pursued during the past eight months; by which your Excellency's 
Administration has been weakened, party spirit cone and the rea! triends 
4 British Institutions, and of a liberal and enlightened policy, thrown into 
ition. 
hile we deplore these events, we would respectfully and earnestly pra 
our Excellency to listen to the counsels of those who os truly and ened 
terested in the peace and prosperity of the country, and who have earned our 
confidence and gratitude by an arduous and effectual le in defence of 
our dearest rights, and especially for being instrumental in introducing and 
securing (o us those Constitutiona! privileges recently conceded to us by the 
Parent State, and now universally recognised as the only true basis of Colonial 
a aeeid ai ndependen 
is i t —— of our opinion tend to convince your 
Excellency of the real state of feeling in the rara! districts we shall rejoite to 
see your Excellency, ere long, agayn surrounded by those who really possess 
the confidence of the great mass of the People. 

King’s County, August 19th, 1844. 

His EXCELLENCY’S REPLY. 
GenTLeMeN,— 

I beg frankly to acknowledge, in the same spirit in which it is offered, the 
welcome you have given me poh ey ot Nova Scotia, and I assure you 
es Te, Falk is fully ef the courtesy of your expressions 
to r 


I thank you heartily for your address, the presentation of which affords 
me an opportunity of disabusing the public mind of some errors in which 
[ lament te see that you participate, or I am confident you could not have 
signed a document such as [ have jast heard read. You intimate that you 
cannot approve ‘the policy of my administration,’ and ‘you feel itto be a 
doty paramount to all others, to assure me that you have viewed with sor- 
row, eee Sa , the course pursued during the past eight months, by 

nisira 


which my tion has been weakened, party spirit prom the 
real friende of British Instivutions and of titeral and Stheretl police 


thrown into o . 

I in the ‘ sorrow’ and ‘deep with which you regard the 
events of the past eight months, but those feelings on my arise trom re- 
flecting on the course which bas been followed by those w support I have 


endeavoured to conciliate by every honourable means in my power, a course 
by which party spirit has been fostered, but for which | am not accountable, 
and by which, I trust and believe, my Government has not suffered in the 
public opinion, and therefore has not been weakened. Of this, I have had 
gratifying and convincing proof in the steady support I have received from 
a majority of the Gleotive Heanch of the Lagianet, amongst which majori- 
ty, Jam happy to say, may be numbered three of the four members repre- 
senting the County of King’s, Gentlemen returned by a constituency among 
most remarkable in the Province for wealth, intelligence, and public 
spirit; a constituency with whose sentiments, and feelings, they must be 
supposed to be acquainted, and 1, therefore, cannot but entertain the a 
you may be as much mistaken in your estimate of the real state of feeling in 
the rural districts ot the province generally, as you seem to be with 
to the opinions of many, certainly (if 1 may j by the result of the . 
tions) the majority, of your own immediate neighbours. You deplore that 
the ‘real friends of British Institutions’ and of a liberal and enlightened poli. 
cy have been ‘thrown into opposition.’ It this is in allusion to the i- 
tion with which my Government has to contend in the House of Assembly, [ 
gladly avail myself of this occasion to state (and I do it especially tor the 
benefit of the Yeomanry of the country liable to be misled on political topics 
for want of authentic information) that all the principal leaders ofthat party, 
with a single exception, have been more than once invited by me to cooperate 
with me in my efforts to advance the prosperity of the Colony, but they have 
declined doing so, except on terms to which my duty to my Sovereign and 
my own self-respect, render it impossible tor me to accede, 

T have yet to learn that it is consonant with the character of the ‘real friends 
of British institutions,’ and above all, British connexion, which is involved in 
the maintenance of those institutions, to endeavour to impose euch conditions 
on the representative of their Queen, and | therefore suppose, from the tone of 
your address, that you must have been ignorant that such an atrempt was 
made. In what ‘the liberal! and enlightened policy,’ of which you state the op- 
ponents of my Government to be the friends, consists, I am at a loss to compre- 
hend ; because, if it mean that justice shall be extended equally to all, and that 
in the distribution of that patronage which it is the right of the prerogative to 
dispense , I should act impartially, and know no distinction of Clase or Creed, 
euch has ever been, both in principle, and practice, the rule of my administra- 
tion. Toenable me to do this, I have sought the aid of men of all parties, and 
should I be unable to obtain that of those of whose political poicciotee you ap- 
prove, to them slone, and not to me. must be imputed any evil which may 
originate in their absence from the Council table. for which absence, if | correct- 
Rf interpret your words, there can be no reasonable motive. If, however, 
the adoption of a liberal enlightened policy mean, that [am to yield ap for the 
advantage of party, and that party the minority in the Assembly, and in the 
Country, the powers vested in me for the benefit of all, and for the exercise 
of which I am responsible to my Sovereign ; or if it mean in my capacity of that 
Sovereign’s Representative, I am to submit to that which it would be deroga- 
tory to my official position, and degrading to my personal reputation, to tole- 
rate—then those who entertain such views cannot be too soon convinced, that 
[ will never dishonour myself as an Executive Officer by the betrayal of my 
trust, nor lower my private character by yielding to their dictation, on points 
on whieh, as an individual and a Gentleman, [ have a right to exercise my own 
discretion. 

You pray me ‘to listen to the counsels of those who are-troly and simcerely 
interested in the peace and prosperity of the Country, and who have earned 
your confidence and gratitude by an arduous struggle in defence of your dear- 
est rights, and especially for being instrumental in securing to you those consti- 
tutional privileges recently conceded to you by the parent State, and now uni- 
versally recognized as the only true basis of Colonial Government, and who 
really p the confidence of the great mass of the peuple.’ 

I am at present surrounded by Councillors, who are, in my judgment, as well 
qualitied to advise, and as truly and sincerely interested in the peace and pros- 
perity of the Country, as any set of men that can be found in Nova Scotia ; and 
who, enjoying the confidence of both Branches of the Provincial Legislature, 
possess, I havea constitutional ground for believing, the confidence of the great 
mass of the peorle, and to displace whom, therefore, is as unnecessary as I be- 
lieve it would be unwise. 

Having now noticed every word in your address, I have only to repeat my 
satisfaction that an occasion has occurred for explaining to the public how 
desirous I have ever been to form a Government which shall secure the confi- 
dence of all classes in the community, and the obstacles which have prevented 
the success of my efforts in this respect. 

By what I have said it will appear that if those who are in a minority in the 
Assembly, and whom you support, are not represented in the government, it is 
the fault of their leaders, who are unreasonable in their demands. I doubt not, 
however, that the voice of the people will ere long admonish those leaders of their 
error, and I shall hail with sincere pleasure, any change of circumstance which 
willenable me to gratify you by availing myself of their talents in conjunction 
with those of others, in the conduct of the public business. FaLKLanp 


MARRIED—On the I! th inst., atthe residence of J. B. Waistell, by the Rev. Wm: 
McLaren, Wm. Robertson, of Jersey City,to Mary Dow, of this city. 


DIED—At Toronto, on Monday last, Anna, infapt daughter of G. A. Barber, Esq 
aged six months and three weeks. 


On Tuesday, 10th instant, John Jacob Schuchardt, aged 65. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 2-4 a 110 
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State of the Navy.—A debate on this subject, always interesting to Eng- 
jishmen, which lately took place in the House of Lords, will be found in our 
preceding columns. We think the explanations given on that subject by the 
Earl of Haddington and the Dake, will be found satisfactory. More than 
“ample protection to her Majesty’s subjects, wherever their commerce or 
concerns may carry them,” is not required in a time of peace. There is 

| one expression in the Duke’s speech which strikes us as portending that her 
Majesty's Ministers have changed their opinion in some respect in regard to 
| the late transactions at Tahiti. These it will be seen are now spoken of by 
| him as “ eccentricities,” and those who have been guilty of those “eccentriei- 
ies Wi her *pobhsibie ior them to some ons 
— 
|} OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA—TREATY WITH MEHEMET 
| ALI 

We have but recently learned that Sir Henay Haroinee, the p nt Gover- | 
0°-General ndi passin a Ecyp acluded with Meueme 
A aly f ! es f e Ove {Ma India 
now be m I I es! which 
herefore causes the subsequent voluntary ablicalioa of power mige by that 

| extraordinary man, to be regarded with increased anxiety. 


J AAT 


Before, as regards our Indian empire, it was comparatively immaterial who 
held the reins of power in Egypt; tor although Napoveon proclaimed that his 
dedigns on that country were stimulated by the facilities they would afford 
him, if successtul, of wounding his enemy in a vital part, still the means by 
which it was to be effected, appeared so indistinct and so far off, that in this 
point of view, his plans caused little uneasiness. The possession of Egypt in 
itself, and without any reference to our possessions in India, was an object 
worthy of his great mind, contributing as it would have done largely to the 
material interests of France, and gratifying as ii would have been to her ex- 
cessive national vanity, to see her dominion established over a land associated 
with so many mighty recollections. 

But now the possession of Egypt has acquired additional importance by 
the introduction of Steam navigation, which takes the communications from 
the mother country to her Asiatic dominions, after they have passed through 
the Egyptian territory, in what would have been offce considered an incredi- 
bly short period of time. It is not necessary to point out the advantages to 
England, political and commercial, which result from the change; they are 
evident, and Government has given pfoof of the sense entertained of them, by 
the establishment of a military post at Aden, on the southern shores of Ara- 
bia, which commands the sea of that name and the Red Sea, where now, to 
use the words of the Hon. Caleb Cushing, “the Island Queen sits secure.” 

The relations between England and the former Pacha in this respect, could 
not have been in a more satisfactory position, for it will be recollected, that to 
his honour, he forwarded the British Mails to India, whilst dur’ fleet was at- 














tacking Syria and menacing Alexandria, ‘Will they remain so under his 
successor? [t may at least be doutted. Aj! accounts lead us to believe that 
the stern energy of purpose which characterized the father has not descende! 
to the son, that his system of government, unique as it was though productive 
of great results, is hardly susceptible of administration by other hands; and 
that Egypt again relapsing into that fatal misrule, under which other Mus- 
sulman countries are now falling into dectepitude, her fate, may at no distant 
day be the source of the utmost solicitude to the great powers of Europe. At 
any rate, the treaty now concluded by Sir Henry Hardinge is another proof of 
the far-seeing policy of the present ministers, for the successor of Mehemet 
Alt is as solemnly bound by it as he was himselt. Whatever, thetefore, may 
be tbe future course of events, it is a guarantee that this important interest 
will not be lightly subjected to the freaks of Mahommedan caprice. 


TAHITI. 

The French press are really making themselves ridiculous in regard to 
the Engtish Consul, Mr. Pritchard, who was so unceremoniously sent away 
from Tahiti. They are inventing and propagating the most abeurd stories 
respecting his previous course of life. One says that ten years ago he was 
ai Franktort, where he was known by the sobriquet of “the white panta- 
loons,” because he wore them in the depth of winter ; that he was then con- 
tinually perapbulating the villages about Frankfort, distributing pamphlets 
against the Zollverein, and was at last sent away on a charge of having out- 
raged the sense of decency of the ci:izens by his immoralities. Another 
says that he is well known at Caen, where he lived for some time, twelve 
years ago, accompanied by a woman whoin he passed off as“ Alle de cham- 
bre ;” that he ran away in the dead of night without paying his bills, and leav- 
ing his two children unprovided for in a boarding school, where he had 
placed them. 

That the French are possessed of great fertility of imagination, we needed 
no new proof; butthis really exceeds any romance of M. sur. Mr. Priteh- 
ard was at Tahiti at the time in question, and the London Miesionary So- 
ciety are not in the habit of employing men of the character here represent- 
ed. We are nc apologists of Mr. Pritchard; we think he actedin the most 
reprehensible manner, in having caused to be sent away from the island, in 
@ brutal manner, some vume ago, two Roman Catholic missionaries, whose 
sacred calling alone entitled them to be treated with respect; but this is no 
reason why he should be slandered in so preposterous a manner as this, nor 
has it anything to do with the real question at issue between the (wo govern- 
ments 

As we have already observed, we have no apprehensions of any serious 
consequences growing out of the matter of Tahiti, between the two govern- 
ments of England and France. It is a question of facts. If it should appear 
on further investigation, that the French officers at Tahiti were, according to 
international law, justifiable in the conduct they have pursued, the British 
Ministers will not hesitate to retract the censuies they have passed on the 
former, and the British people will applaud them tor doing it. If, on the other 
hand, it should appear that the French officers have been guilty of a gross out- 
rage, we have that reliance on the wisdom and justice of the King of the 
French as to feel satisfied he will make such reparation as the case demands, 
and notwithstanding the clamours of the French papers, we believe the main 
body of the French people will applaud him for doing it. They cannot be so 
insensible to the blessings which have followed his pacific policy, to the pros- 
perity and rational liberty they have enjoyed during his reign, as to desire to 
throw all away without any sufficient cause whatever. 

Still we are not without anxiety from another source. {[t will be recollected 
that the last accounts from Tahiti stated that the natives were in arms to the 
number of twelve hundred against the French, and that they had with them 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred Englishmen and Americans. To op- 
pose this force the French have at Papeiti but three companies, chiefly marines 
and a small number of artillerymen. At Tairabon, two companies and a 
few artillery men. If now an engagement should have taken place and have 
been attended with a serious loss of lile, and particularly if the French should 
have been unfortunate, who can say what would be the consequence’? At any 
rate we shall be glad to learn that the orders of the Freoch Government to 





give up the Island have been received there before any new collision has taken 
place. —_— 
RESOURCES OF IRELAND, 

We give in ourcolumns of to-day a review of “ Kane's Industrial Resources 
of Ireland,” which will be read with pleasure by the man of science, as well 
as by every lover of that fine though distracted country. The result 
of Dr. Kane’s investigations, shows how highly important are the benefits 
which accrue to any country by the employment of men, whose qualfications 
fit them for making such researches. It will be a matier of surprise to many 
to perceive how great are the mining, agricultural, and manufacturing ad- 
vantages possessed by Ireland, which is frequently supposed to be a poor coun- 
try. ‘The product of the great staple of wheat is seven times greater, of bar- 
ley four times, and of pota.ces and oats double that of Scotland, where scier.ce 
as applicable to agriculture has been so generally employed. Dr. Kane by 
analysis has shown that the ironstone of the Arigna district is much richer 





| than the ores of Staffordshire and Glasgow, and suflers nothing bya compari- 





| son with the richest Welsh ore, while in point of quantity in this disirict it is 
practically inexhaustible; Kilkenny oleo exhibits ironstone deposit equal 
to that of Staffordshire. In respect to copper also there is abundance and of 
| oon quality There is much silver contained in the lead ore, and quan- 
| tities of gold are occasionally found in the bel of a stream near Arklow. 
Mourne and Wicklow supply the material! for Porcelain clay ; great quar- 

| tities of the parest flint sand is afforded by many localities, the bea of which 
ison the Mackish mountain in Donegal; and yet Ireland sends out of the 
\« try 130,0001 annually for po'tery and glas*e. Now much benefit would be 
| der from th im being kept at home, and ied among those 
g cla § would thus find employment in this branch of 

manufacture. Bat the day, we hope, is noc tar distant when this state of 
rs will pass away, and Ireland will grow rich from the manufacture 

2 articles which she now purchases at the expense of 
as yet unemployed labour. Her resources, such as few countries possess, 


¢ manifest to her people, and her 
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energies are now beingexerted for the improvement of their condition. Capi- 
alists look with afavourable eye to her capabilities, and before long we 
hope to see her hold the prominent position in the arts and commerce 
which nature has intended. 

The climate of Ireland, from its insular position, mast always be more or 
Jess wet ; and in onder to obtain the full benefits of improved cultivation, the 
land mast be relieved of its saperabundant moisture by draining; in this kind 
of employment thousands of the labouring clasees might find steady occupa- 
tion, especially in the winter season, which is not so severe as to prevent this 
kind of labour. ‘Since 1542 applications have been made and surveys 
institated fur draining 70,000 acres of land, at the cost of nearly £3 per acre, 
and the increased aanual production of the land it is admitted will pay about 
13 per ceal. on the capital invested. The result of this improvement alone 
will be that upwards of £200,000 will be distribu:ed amongst the labouring 
classes ; the capital will pay 13 per cent. for its investment, and the intrinsic 
value ot the land, and consequently the richness of ibe country, be greatly 
augmented. 

There is an adequate supply of Anthracite Coal for smelting the various 
metals which the country so abundantly affords. This fuel, though naturally 
not favourable for the purpose, by the use of the patent hot blast furnace is 
rendered equal to the flaming coal of Staffordshire. 

Another immense source of fuel which Ireland possesses is her peat bogs. 
Charcoal from compressed peat yields a mach more intense heat than char- 
coal from wood; and from examinations male, it is concluded that for pur- 
poses of smelting and sefining, the coke of pat is equally as valuable, weight 
for weight, as wood charcoal, with the farher advantage of a dimination of 
three fourths of th@cost of the latter article. Here, then, is another field of 
occupation for the labourer, for the cutting and preparation of peat as a sub- 
stitute for charcoal, wou'd give employment to hundreds; and if the supply at 
home was more than adequate t» the demand, it might be made a matier cf 
profitable export to tie sister islaad, 

In respect w water-power, Lelard is not Lehind any other country of similar 
extent, a8 an instance of which on the river Dodder in a course of nine miles, 
there are twenty-eight inill-sites, The superiorsity of water over steam power 
tor the purpose of manufactures is generally admitted, water-spun fabrics bear- 
ing a higher price than those produced by steam; and another important ¢on- 
sideration is, that waler power is about one-eighth the cost of steain-power. 
The construction of railroads would also add greatly to the wealth of Lreland, 
especially as she has al] the materials within hersel!, besides the redundancy 
ot labour. All that is wanting is, that capital should find its way into this 

hannel of investment, With all her advantages who can say that I[re- 

and is not a remarkably favoured country?) With her immense internal re- 
sources, and the natural intelligence ot her people, what may not be expected 
ot her? With an extended system of education, and < right direction of her 
energies, what may she not accomplish? As itis, none can deny that Ireland 
is one of the brightest jewels in the British diadem, 

Skill and capital would work 


: 
sister islan 1, but the bane and curse ol party Spirit reader them, in a great 


measure, unavailable. Nothipg but a combined effort on the part of the 


government, joined and zealously supported by the landed proprietors and the 


iovers of peace and order, can alter the present inveterate state of things, 
’ 


Sut let political agitation be abandoned, let life and property be more secure, 
and let the talents of her men of genius be employed to promote harmony 
instead of discord, and the onward career of Ireland will indeed be rapid and 
irresistible, There are, we are happy to say, symptoms that such a change 
may, at no distant day, be looked Jor, 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

We give room to the letter of Serwrator promised in our last, and have much 
setistaction in laying beture our Colonial readers another of those clear, able, 
and comprehensive papers, Serwtator indeed sketches the political history of 
Nova Scotia as he proceeds. 

In the present letter it will be remarked, the writer maintains the iden- 
tity ot parallelof the dispute between Mr. Howe and Lord Falkland—and 
Messrs. Baldwin and Lafontaine, and Sir Charles Metcalle. The principle 
involved, he contends, is the same in both cases, Mr. Howe, and those who 
acted with him, objected to the appointment of Mr. Almon as a member of 
the Executive Council; they therefore resigned their official appointments, 
and went into fierce opposition—thus denying to the Governor the right of 
appointing his own officers; yet they aver that they respect the prerogatives 
of the crown! This is inconsistent, for a right is no right if it can be le- 
gally resisted. 

The opposition raised by Mr. Howe and his friends to the admission of Mr. 
Almon into the Executive Council was indefensible, because Mr, A. had in 
no respect disqualified himselffor that office, either as a manor a gentleman; 
thereforre sisting his appointment was an attempt to pluck trom the Crown 
one of its inherent and admitted privileges, But says Mr. Howe, Lord Falk- 
land professed to carry on the government ofthe Province, by men represent- 
ing both parties; he was then bound to make up his cabinet as speedily 
as possible with liberals and Conservatives in equal numbers—but by bring- 
ing in Mr. Almon, who is a conservative, the equilbrium of the arithmetic 
was deranged! ‘This argument seems too childish for comment; it is enough 
that the Governor had admitted and acted upon, the principle of bringing 
intu his Council men of different parties, without tying him upto figures, Be- 
sides,to use a phrase of the late John Galt, the ¢iméer for making Executive Coun- 
cillors is tcarce in the provinces, and it is obvious that the Governor cannot 
oblige himself at all times to observe arithmetic in such matters without im- 
pairing the efficiency of his Council, 

There does indeed appear tw be too much resemblance between the doc- 
trines of the opposition in Nova Scotia and in Canada, not to suppose that they 
are actuated by similar motives, whatever these motives may be. 





*.*C het. 


Our sporting readers will observe that the Torontw Cricket 
Club have accepted the challenge of the St. George’s Club, to play a match 
on the St. George’s ground for one thousand dollars aside. The Tcronto 
genidiemen have been induced to accept this challenge thus prompuy (their 
own not having been takeu up,)in order to show that “ backing out,” as it has 
been termed, Jormed no part of their proceedings on the occasion of the late 
visit of the Sit. George’s Club to Toronto; and to vindicate themselves in the 
eyes of honest sportsmen from the unjust and uangenerous aspersions that 


t . 
have, 


made on the History of the Baptists, which forms a supplement to it, 
would have called forth the communication we have received trom R. H. H. 
We said, we thought this History of the Baptists imperfect, because it con- 
tained no account of the Baptists on the continent of Europe, where we be- 
lieve that sect had its origin. Our correspondent complains of this and as- 
seris that “Baptism by immersion, and that of adults only, is coeval with 
Christianity itself.” We wil) not dispute the point with him, bat admit, if it 
pleases him, that he iscorrect. We however made our remark with reference 
only to the work which was before us, which assigns the year 1608 as that in 
which ihe Baptists in England first formed a distinct body or denomination. 
Now, we did think, and do think, that previous to that period Baptism by 
immersion, and of adults was tavght and practised in Holland, and perhaps 
somewhat later in Germany, by the people known under the name of 
Menisten, Menoniten, and Dunkards, and we are the more confirmed in this 
opinion, because we find it stated in the work in question, that “ immersion 
or dipping the whole body in water,” not being practised in England in 1608, 
those there who held this “the appointed rite” were compelled to send over to 
Holland to obtain the necessary initiaticn, We trust our correspondent will 
be satisfied with this explanation. 

The Wandering Jew, by Eugene Sue.—The Messrs Harpers have pub- 
lished the second part of this nove!, which brings it to Chapter XVI. The 
translation strikes us as very good, and the price is but six cents. 

New Music.—‘ Hark! the Echoing Horn,” an Alpine Duett, words by 
Charles Jefiers. The celebrated Polkas, as danced at the soirées of the haut 
ton in London, Paris, and Vienna, Composed by Julien Bargmuller, Herz 
Off¢nbach, and Labitzsky. Willets’s Music Saloon, 329 Broadway. 


THE DRAMA. 

Pim Tueatar.—The audiences at this Theatre have been.tolerably nn- 
merous during the week notwithstanding the absence of the fashionable 
families, who may be considered as the main patrons of the Park. This is 
no mean compliment to the talents of Mr. Anderson, and augurs well for his 
second engagement, when the town will be full. We have witnessed Mr. 





| and Coriolanus ; 


— 
wonders in Ireland, and bothare at hand inthe | 


Anderson's delineations of Macbeth, Stranger, Richard IL1., Claude Melnotte, 
we have watched these separate performances closely, and 


| are more confirmed in the opinion we ventured to express last week, that Mr, 


Anderson will, eventually, become one of the brigh'est ornaments of the Eng. 


lish Stage. There is perhaps one greatdifficul'y this gentleman has to con- 

tend with at present: we allude to his close resemblance to Mr. Macready. 
| But this, in reality, is not a defect; for Mr. Anderson possesses physical ad- 
| vantages superior to, his distinguished prototype, ana evinces in every char- 
| acter he assumes, where comparisons can be instituted besween him and his 
how model, an originality ©f conception, and reading, that conclusively 

proves that he is a close student and an original thinker, Servile imitation 
| cannot fairly be charged upon this promising young Tragelian—acting may 
| be ranked among the highest of the arts—bistrionic excellence does not come 
| by intuition, it is the result of study, observation and long praetice, and all 
| 


this founded upon, as is the case with the other arts, a careful analysis of the 
great masters of the profession. Garvzick, John Kemble, Keanand Macready, 
have each created schools in which the aspirants for Dramatic fame have 
jurmed themselves, with the same devotion that the young painter, orseulptor, 
attempts to seize the excellences of the great masters of ancient and modern 


ed by the study—discaiding, generally, the deiects of his master, and giving 


already great promise that he may become a worthy successor to the great 
artist in whose classic school he has built his professional reputation. 

We are not able, within the limits of a newspaper critique, to notice the pe- 
euliar excellences or defects Mr, Anderson has exhibitec in the list of charac- 
ters he has appeared in since our last notice. Macbeth was in all its salient 


| points, eflective and far above mediocrity—the banquet scene and the bustle 


of the Fifth act, peculiarly so. We missec the metaphysical character of 
Macbeth, as we did the philosophy of Hambet. These fine traits are but dim- 
ly sketched by Mr, Anderson, but they ave sleetched, and time will give vigour 
and (istincmess to his touch. His Stranger was a beautitully chaste per- 
formance, but the play should be erased from the stock list. It is out of keep- 
ing with the age, and is only tulerated for the sake of a great Mrs. Haller, 
and an equally celebrated Stranger. The severest ordeal Mr. Anderson has 
yet encountered with a New York audience, was on Monday last in Richard 
III. Stereotyped as Richard is in the minds of all playgoers, through the 
masterly delineations of Kean and Booth, who have identified their concer- 
tions of the character—naj their very persons, as the only true embodiments 
of the “crook backed tyrant,” it was no common task for Mr. Anderson to 
attempt, combining as he does all those natural advantages, so completely the 
reverse of his distinguished predecessors ; and to add to the temerity of the at- 
tempt, he boldly assumed a portraiture of Richard, founded on the historic 
doubts of Walpole, recently so completely confirmed by the able anc elaborate 
proofs collected by Miss Halstead, (a notice of this lauer work wii. be found 
by our readersin he Albion of 13th July last;) thus making Richard noble 
and courtly in his demeanour, and indeed a “ marveilously proper man,” such 
as he is described by the old Countess of Desmond, who decbires him to have 
been only slightly inferior to his brother Edward IV., and Clarence in perso- 
nal advaniages. But our Shaksperian impressions are difficult to remove, 
and the vivid impersonations of Kean and Booth still survive, and we fear, 
however erroneous they may be, Mr. Anderson’s delineation of Richard will 
not displace these strong-formed prejudices. We readily accord to him a 
finished execution of his own conception, elaborately worked out, but it 
is wanting in that truthfulness which the language of the poet requires:— 
The whole of the last act was, however, splendid. Claude Melnotte will 
be one of Mr. Anderson’s most successful parts, or we are greatly mistaken. 
He is the living impersonation of the author’s creation; it is really a beau- 
tiful picture of devotion and manly feeling. He repeated the character on 
Thursday, with even greater success; but the crowning triumph of this tal- 
ented young actor was reserved for his vivid and noble representation ot 
Coriolanus, There are scenes in this play, in which Mr. Anderson sur- 
passed any previous effort; the grandeur and dignity of his bearing, the 
classic style throughout, and the withering seorn and contempt he infuses 
into his addresses to the mob, with the overwhelming burst of indignant 
scorn he pours on Aufidius in the Jast act, were all matchless triumphs of 
this young actor’s skill. We advise every lover of the Drama to witness 
its next representation. Mr, Anderson closed his engagement last evening, 





y some persons, been atiempted to be cast upon them, 

*.* Mr. McMichael continues to repeat his entertainments at the Society 

Library, in Broadway. ‘They are very popular and attractive. 
NEW WORKS. 

Tie Land of Israel, according to the Covenant, with Abraham, with Isaac, 
and with Jacob, by Alexander Keith, D.D. This is a work which can be 
highly recommended to all readers on account of the interest which must al- 
ways attach to anything appertaining tothe Holy Land; it isembellished with 
the map of Colonel Chesney, constructed tor his forthcoming work on the 
* Euphrates Expedition,” with the views of Cesarea and the Convent 
Zahli, by Colonel Me Niven—several plates from Mr 
“ Travels among the Arab T; ides ;” 


at 
Buckingham’'s 
also from “ Ainswerth’s Researches in 


esta * hesites the é : : : > 
Assyria,” besides the finest plates from Fisher's splendid work “ Views in 
Syria.” Harper and Brothers 

T fw fA " he . male 4 

Tales of the Glauber-§, being No. 3 of the pocket edition of select novels 


. and ry Ty . . . 
Harper and Brothers. The “ Emigrant’s Free Guick omprising advi 


and instruction in every stage of the voyage to America—also information 
which the emigrant needs on his arrival, J. Winchester, Publisher 
New Hs f the Paritans.—\n novi ing the publicat f Ss Work by 


the Messrs. Harrems, we hai no ilea | 


in the new Tragedy of Gisippus, it being for his benefit ; his return to the 
Park boards will be most cordially hailed by the numerous admirers he has 
already secured in this city. 

Mr. Macready commences on Monday next his farewell engagement, 
which will doubiess attract all the taste and fashion of the town. 

We are glad to perceive that several of the stock company engaged by Mr. 
Simpson, during his late visit to Europe, have arrived, and are announced 
fora speedy appearance. ‘These, with several of the excellent actors now 
forming the stock of the Park, will insure a certain and permanent attrac- 
tion during the winter. Weare glad to see the gradual advancement Miss 
Ellis and Mr. Dyott are making in the favour of their audiences. We must 
suggest to the gentleman a closer study of stage effect, and a reform in his 
costume: it is of too provincial a character to suit the taste ot the Metropoli- 
tan Theatre of America. The length of vur remarks on Mr. Anderson has 
prevented us from doing justice to the excellence of the old established Park 
favourites this week—but as “good wine needs no bush ”’—so Messrs. Chip- 
pendale and Fisher, with manager Barry, and the ladies of the Park, have 
| been too well received by the audiences since the opening,to require any 
| special detail of their particular merits. 





The minor Theaves are all in successful operation. Mitche'l and Niblo 
are quietly Closing a very successful season, Which they are determined shal] 


end with a “merry pea The far-tamed Campagnologian Bell-Ringers 








ave been secured by these enterprising managers, and are nightly delighting 
sded audiences by their extraordinary pertormances. 
Tne Bowery is e@unpreced success ; Putnam, although in 


the 7th week uf its career, proving more attractive than on its 
The author, we trust, has another “ National Drama” ready for launching 

let him dramatize the whole Revolutionary struggle—Shakspeare has immor- 
talized the E ot England—why should not Mr. Bannister become the 
Dramatic Historian of America? He has started well, . 

Tue Caatuam is doing a quiet and safe business. We u 

next week Mr. Booth will appear, for one night, in his ent monte 
aid a worthy relative—Mr. Siuyvesant, who is known to the trequeniers of 
the Chatham as an attentive and courteous Box-keeper. 


Yankee Hill and Dr. Valentine are drawing crowds at the Societ 





Broadway, to witness their delineatione ot Ameriean cccauirickine colt” 
culiarities. Their merits are too well known to require our eulogium. as 
PARK THEATRE. - 


Monday—First night of Mr. Macready’s engagement, being hi : 
to his departure for England—Hamlet— amlet, Mr. Macready. last pricr 


Tuesday— Dominique, and other entertainments, in which Mrs. 
Mr. Skenett, and Mr. Dyott will appear. . Mrs. Skenetr, 


Wednesday—Second night of Mr. Macready’s engagement— 
Macbeth, Mr. Macready. tit Macbeth 


Thursday—Third night of Mr. Macready’s engagement—Werner—Wer. 
ner, Mr. Macready. 


Friday—Fourth night of Mr. Macready’s engagement—Richeliey— 
Cardinal, Mr. Macready. ; aie mergne 
Saturday—A variety of entertainments, 


- EXHIBITION—THE END OF THE WORLD. 
N original P uinting ef very large size, with colossal figures, painted . 

A and lately finished by F. ‘eal ; . + oe York, 

Exhibition now open at the Apollo Rooms, 410 Broadway, from 10 A.M. to § Pp M 
and from 7to10PM. Admission 25 cents. aboesepl4 ‘ 
CRICKET. 
HE TORONTO CRICKET CLUB having under date of August ist—as Dublisae! 

in the * Spirit of the Times’of August 3d—challenged “ any Eleven players reg, 
dent within the United States of America” to play a Match on the Toroato Ground. 
and the tame for accepting such challenge—viz., Sept. 7th—having expired withey: 
ite being taken up, the Toronto Ciub have determined t* necept, and do hereby take 
up, the challenge put forth by the St. George’s Cricket Club of New York, under a * 
solution dated August 5'h, and published in the ‘ Spirit of the Times’ of August )0: : 
as well as o.\her New York papers—offering to play a match against any Eleven play. 

ers from Canada, at any lime previous to Lhe 30h ul September inst, and tur ar y su 
from $100 to $1000. — 
The Toronto Club, in accepting the same,name One Tuousand Dollars a-sideas 

















art. Macready has been Mr. Anderson’s mode!, and admirably has he profit- | 











the umount of Stakes; and appoint TUESDAY, Sepiembers 24th, for the Match +, 
¢ mmence on the Ground of the St. George’s Club at New Vork—the game to ho 
played in strict accordance with the rules of Cricket as recognized at Mary le one, ‘ 
sy order, G. A. FHILLPOTTS, Secretary of T.c ¢ 
Toronto, Sentember 9th, 1844. absenl¢ 
UNIVERSITY OF KING’S COLLEGE,—TORONTO. m 
MATRICULATION, 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844, 
VIE Vice President will examine Candidates for admission, at 2 o'clock on Mon 
days and Wednesdays during the month of Uc*‘ober. 
H. BOYS, M.D.. Regtstrar King’s Colleg 
FACULTY OF THE LAW. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 15844. 
A Course of Lectures will be delivered by W. H. Blake, B.A , Professor of Law, on 


Wednesdays and Fridays, ats o'clock, A.M. H. BOYS, Registrar King’s Culleze 
FACULTY OF DIVINITY. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844, 


The Professor of Divinity will give Lectures to Oceasional Students, in St. Luke's 





Gospel,in the Book of Common Prayers, and in select Fathers of the Church, on Wed 
nesdays and Saturdays, athalf an hour after noon, 


fi. BOYS, M.D., Registrar King’s College 
v aban 
UNIVERSITY OF KING’S COLLEGE -TORONTO, 
PACULTY OF ARTs. 
MICHAFELMAS TERM, 1844. 
ECTURES witli be delivered, according to the subjoined Table, commencing o 
A Uclober Tenth, 1544 


Toronto, August 9th, 1844. 


in 
I. FRESHMEN. 


M. Ts Ww. Th. F Ss. 
10 Classics. Classics. Classics. Classics. Logic. 
ll Math’: Math’s. Biblic. Lit. Math’s. Math’s. Biblic. Lit. 
12 Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. 
Il. JUNIOR SOPHISTERS, 
10 Evidences. Math's. siblic. Lit. Math’s. Nat. Phi. 
ll Classics. Metaphysics Classics. Ethics. Classics. 
12 Nat. Phil, Classics. Nat. Phil. Classics Rhetoric. 
Ill SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 
- Belles Let. 
10 Nat Phil. Ethies. Math’s. Ethics Evie ices, 
li Biblic Lit. Classics. Nat. Phil. Classics 
12 Classics. Math’s. Classics. Maths. 
Q Exper Phil. Exper Phil. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1844. 
Lectures wil] be delivered according to the subjoimed Table: 
ce OW 2009s OP ree 


H Sullivan, M.R ©.S.L.—Practical Anatomy, 10 #40 lo lu 10 

W. C. Gwynne, M.B—Anatomy aad Physiology, 13) 11 Il ll 

H. H. Crott, Esq.—Chemistry, a 12 12 12 
Hospital Practice, 1 1 1 1 1 1 

J. King, M.D.—Med1-ine, 8.1/9 2 3 2 

W. Beaumont, M.R.C.S.L.—Surgery, 3 3 3 3 3 

G. Herrick, M.D —Midwifery, &c , + 4 4 


W. B. Nicol, Esq.—Mat. Medica and Pharmacy, Late 4 2 
H. BOYS, M.D., Registrar King’s College. 


Toronto, August 17th, 1844. 6taugl7ab 


TO SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE FAMILIES. 
JNO. W. S. HOWS, 


PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
has removed to 308 Bowery, between Bleecker and Houston-streets. Tune 8 


MR. J. W. 8S. HOWS, PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 














EGS to inform his friends and the pub'ic, that he bas been induced to appropriate a 
greater portion of his time to the instruction of Private Pupile,on the fol! 
terms, payable in advance — 
or a course of Twenty Lessons for a single Pupil,.......-.- erecccee $25 


lowing 





Applicaton may be made personal'y o: by letter, at Mr. Hows's Rooms, 308 Bowery 
1 Bleecker and Houston-streets. New York. June 7th, 1844. ab3tJs 





first production 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
96] Broadway, entrance In 
Warren Street. 

Confines Ins Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


MUSICAL. 
ROFESSOR PHILIP ERNST, Teacher of the Flute, Guitar. and new patent Con- 
certina, would respectfully inform his pupils, and the public in general. thai he 
has returned from the country and resumed giving his music lessons as heretofore. 
395 Broadway, near Walker steet. 





N. ls. The attention of Artists and Amateurs is cal ed to a number of very superior 
Guitars, which Mr. E. offers on most favourabe terms, they being conscientiousy 
warranted perfect in every respect. 395 Broadway, near Walker street 

Aug. 31—ft a. 








WANTED, 
’ yerness y 1 >t th unexceptionable references 
FRENCH Governess, a lady fully competent, with unexcepu ] 
A Address‘ E.M.’ at this office. 4taug?24 
GOVERNESS, 
LADY who is perfectly competent to teach the usual branches of an English 
Education. and the French janguage, and who Is an excellent musician, wishes a 
situation ina gent eman’s family. She can bring the highest testimonials of adilty, 
ete. Please address E. W.. 10 Carroll Place abdt aug3i 
Se WANTED a 
GENTLEMAN several years Professor in a College of the highest respectabulty, 
and who has long been engaged in the business of instruction, is desirous of devo- 
ting one or two bours daily to some respectable Seminary. A line addressed to 
Liewellvn,’ and left at the office of the Albion, Wii receive dee altent = 
New York. August 31, 1842 : ‘ at 
SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG. ; 
. Sad tee the © ieiaiiakal 
EMOVED from Second street to 80 Spring-street. Patronised by the most eminel : 
surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most distinguished of their prote ss100a 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
: ul y an solely by 
hithert roduced. Introduced into this cour try and made so = 
a WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 80 Spring-street, hear Broadway, New York 
? — ndicoutable references given 
> Terms moderate. and indisputable references @) . : oe nee 
rr have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho Its construction a pears ¢ xce len a - 
well calculated to answer al! the objects desired But the best of iis: 1 proofo 086 
who wear them ; this is positive and undeniat Some of my frie oe whom I have mu 
tilated inform me that they are superior to all oth - LE! 
ImJist Professor of Surgery. Unive! of N 
d MRS. GREEN'S AGENCY FOR DOMEs' Ics, 
No. 386 Broadway, East side, between White and Walke~ streets, New York. 
else Meee aa +} ‘ sopl y- 
Eee nder the most respectable patrona e,'for the purpose of supp") 
ing families with faithful Domestic Servants. Soa bat 
Young women of respectability arriving in ths country, suppled with the bes 
situations os 
Hours of business rom7 o'clock, A-M., til! so’c'ck, P.M. 
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